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THE ECONOMIC STRATEGY OF 
THE WAR. 


MECHANISED, “ total,” war, if it is also a long one, 

is essentially a contest between economic resources and 

economic organisation. If the initial advantages are 
reasonably equal the victory will be to those who can do most 
to increase their productive capacity and direct it to the best 
advantage. It is true that a great superiority in the 
armed forces immediately available on one side might 
bring a quick victory ; or, with more nearly equal 
forces, great differences in valour or military strategy might 
similarly bring an early issue; or a very great superiority 
in economic resources might later bring victory to the side 
which was inferior to its economic organisation and direction. 
But except in these three cases—and we shall do well neither 
to fear nor hope that any one of the three will determine the 
issue in this war—the result will turn upon the relative 
efficiency of the opposing belligerents in their industrial 
mobilisation and in their economic strategy. More and more 
as the war goes on, and more in this than in any previous one, 
the number and efficiency of the combatant forces of each side 
will depend on the capacity of the civilian organisation to 
supply them. Behind each infantry man must be several 
civilians to maintain him; behind each sailor there must be 
more ; behind every man who serves the artillery or the tanks 
still more ; behind each pilot, most of all—not less than fifty 
if the full chain of groundsmen, producers and suppliers is 
reckoned. 

War is indeed rapidly evolving to a stage in which the 
number of actual combatants will be no higher a proportion 
of the population than in the days of purely professional 
armies, while at the same time all the activities of every able 
man and woman are harnessed to the war machine. If we 
think of the whole war mechanism as a spear, with the spear- 
head representing the combatants and the spear-shaft the 
civilian organisation behind them, the spear-head is continually 
becoming at once shorter and sharper and the shaft longer. 
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A comparison of the resources of the present belligerents 
quickly brings us to a few questions to which no certain 
answers can be given. How much can Russia supply to 
Germany and on what terms will she do so? How far will the 
combined attack upon British shipping by submarine, raider 
and air (together with deterrents to neutral shipping) reduce 
British imports ? How far shall we be able to find the foreign 
exchange for purchases from the U.S.A. and other neutral 
countries? How far will our blockade and contraband 
measures be successful in preventing Germany from acquiring 
enough of her essential imports, especially the three most 
vital ones, oil, fats and ores ? 

All we can say, in view of these uncertainties, is that we 
have no such margin as would enable us to dispense with the 
utmost vigour and efficiency in our own economic effort and 
the most careful and skilful choice of a sound economic 
strategy. 

The objects to which our efforts must be directed may be 
summarised as follows : 


1. We must ensure adequate supplies of both food and raw 
materials. This is a problem partly of developing our limited 
home resources (which involves the allocation of man-power) ; 
partly of rationing and allotting what we have to the most 
essential needs; but most of all of securing the means of 
buying (foreign exchange), and transporting (by shipping) 
from abroad. 

2. We need to increase our manufacturing capacity to the 
utmost. This is a question of industrial mobilisation in the 
widest sense. We need not only to utilise fully and expand to 
the utmost all our existing industries which make war sup- 
plies; we need also to convert one type of manufacturing 
capacity into another—to use motor-car organisations to 
make aeroplanes, etc. We require the utmost possible degree 
of standardised production (with simplified and uniform 
specification). We need to dilute labour, to train both men 
and women for the simpler processes with all possible speed 
and on the greatest scale, and to do this with the active co- 
operation of the trade unions. 

3. We need to finance our expenditure both at home and 
abroad. The first is a problem of taxation, loans and stimu- 
lated saving, and (probably) some degree of controlled 
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inflation. Our object must be to interpose no obstacle to the 
fullest use of the man-power, raw materials and productive 
capacity that we can make available, and to avoid causing 
either unemployment or labour trouble, as wage demands 
follow increases in the cost of living, in the process. 

The second task is more difficult. It turns upon skilful 
methods of foreign purchasing, and the preferential allocation 
of orders where the strain on our exchange is least ; the best 
use of our gold and disposable foreign securities ; the main- 
tenance, and if possible the increase, of our exports. 

4. We require next to do all we can to prevent vital sup- 
plies from reaching the enemy. We can do nothing to inter- 
cept transport by land, from Russia and from any of the 
countries in Central Europe willing to trade, or (probably) 
across the Baltic. We can, however, intercept the enemy’s 
supplies from overseas, and limit what he can import through 
neutrals by “ rationing ” them to what they need for their 
own purposes. The latter method may of course involve 
political difficulties which are not perhaps insuperable in the 
case of the Scandinavian countries, and are likely (in contrast 
with the last war) to be negligible in the case of the U.S.A., 
whose vessels are being kept out of belligerent zones, but they 
may prove serious in the case of Italy. 

Interception of imports is not, however, the only method at 
our disposal. We can in some instances reduce the supplies 
available to Germany by buying ourselves (e.g. oil from 
Roumania and ores from Sweden). We might also, if action by 
Germany makes this justifiable as reprisals, make it difficult 
for Germany to obtain the foreign exchange which she needs 
to buy from abroad by intercepting not only her imports but 
her exports. 

5. We must organise the closest co-operation with France. 
Joint-purchase of our most important necessities will avoid a 
competitive increase of prices against ourselves and in some 
cases give us a command of the market which will enable us 
to keep prices down to an advantageous level. ripot 

6. Throughout the whole of our industrial organisation 
shortages will appear, which will need an intricate but quickly 
acting system for determining priorities. Many of these will 
be secondary and temporary in character. But behind them 
will be the three ultimate limiting factors—foreign exchange, 
shipping and man-power. 
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We cannot tell which of these three will prove to be the 
most serious. In the last war it was shipping. We could 
always buy more from abroad than we could ship, and we 
could manufacture as much as we could find the raw materials 
for. But that was because America became a belligerent in 
1917 and made huge loans. If she had not done so we should 
not have been able to buy even as much as our reduced 
shipping could import. This time foreign exchange may be 
our principal “ bottle-neck.” 


This summary will have shown the vast scale of the inten- 
sive and co-ordinated economic effort which we now require. 
So far as Governmental action is required the six vital 
Ministries concerned are: the Treasury (responsible for both 
internal finance and foreign exchange); the Ministry of 
Supply (concerned with supplies of raw materials and also 
industrial mobilisation for all that the Army needs); the 
Ministry of Economic Warfare; the Board of Trade; the 
Ministry of Food ; and the Ministry of Shipping. In addition 
to these there are at least ten other Departments which are 
making economic policy, the Ministry of Labour, the Ministry 
of Agriculture, the Overseas Department, a part of the 
Foreign Office, the purchasing Departments of the three 
fighting services, the Ministry of Mines, the Ministry of Home 
Security (whose policy as to “ black-out ” and air-raid warn- 
ings has an important effect on production), the Ministry of 
Health (which controls municipal expenditure and arranges 
evacuation). 

Each one of these sixteen Departments is making its con- 
tribution to our total economic effort. If there is inertia or 
incompetence in any one of them the total result will suffer. 
Moreover the action of every one of them impinges on that of 
all the rest ; each is competing, or may soon compete, with 
the others for materials of which the supply is inadequate, or 
is doing work which requires the co-operation of other 
Departments for its success ; each is building up our econo- 
mic policy in fragments. It must be remembered that the 
hundreds of officials in directing positions in these Depart- 
ments are each engaged in a specialised and limited task, and 
the Department as a whole, including the Minister, has a 
specific departmental preoccupation and bias. Meetings of 
officials or Ministers may to some extent correct this and 
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enable a momentary solution of immediate problems of co- 
ordination to be reached. But, if that is all, it is only too 
likely that, instead of a real economic strategy, we shall have 
little more than the sum total of successive acts of depart- 
mentalism. 

We need, it is clear, in the whole of our economic effort, 
production and proportion. We must both maximise our pro- 
ductive capacity and see that it is throughout directed to the 
most essential war needs, in proportion to their importance. 
In administrative terms the two essentials are first, executive 
drive and ability and secondly, a sound economic strategy and a 
system which will ensure that it is planned, co-ordinated and 
put into practical operation. 

At present it must be recognised that, while there is now a 
real unity of national purpose, there is anxiety throughout the 
country as to whether we are equipped to carry on the war 
with vigour and competence, especially in all that concerns 
civilian organisation. It is no part of the purpose of this 
article to make individual criticisms of those now in the 
principal offices. It is, however, necessary, before we discuss 
methods of organisation to emphasise that personal qualities 
are an essential factor in the problem and that no system, 
however well devised, can be successful if those who direct it 
are unsuited for war administration. In war what is required 
is not skill in advocacy or parliamentary debate, or even an 
aptitude for peace-time administration, but executive ability 
for the conduct of operations in which drive and energy, 
initiative and creative force are more important than meticu- 
lous caution and precision in the detail of administrative 
arrangements. The chief defect of a parliamentary system in 
relation to war is not that it affords opportunities for criticism, 
for in that respect its influence is on balance salutary, but that 
it tends to bring to the top those who possess in an eminent 
degree qualities which are different from those needed in war. 
This is true not only of Ministers but of the Civil Service 
which in ordinary times has controlling and regulatory, rather 
than executive, functions. The Treasury is engaged in stop- 
ping extravagant expenditure, not in initiating what is 
needed ; the Ministry of Health controls the initiatives of 
local authorities ; the Board of Trade and the Home Office 
impose restrictions required by safety upon the initiatives of 
private enterprise, and so on. There are indeed offices which 
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have direct executive responsibilities, and the Service has 
shown, both in war and peace, that it has resources of execu- 
tive ability within itself. But it remains true that the general 
attitude of mind fostered by peace-time administration is 
regulatory rather than executive, and that those who ulti- 
mately emerge in the course of a great and urgent task, such 
as the creation of a new State insurance system or the 
economic organisation of 1917 are not usually those who are 
found in the highest ranks of the Service at the outset. 
These characteristics are illustrated in the preparations of 
the last few years. The plans made beforehand reached a 
degree of elaboration which was not attained in the last war 
till the third year. But there was in all these plans a curious 
bias towards the less essential, towards regulatory rather than 
executive action. The Food (Defence Plans) Department, for 
example, was much more concerned to elaborate arrange- 
ments for rationing, or controlling the distribution of, food 
in war time than to secure that there would be the food to 
distribute by importing and storing in advance. So too with 
raw materials, for which the Board of Trade and Ministry of 
Supply were successively responsible. To take one instance 
only, a provident purchase of pitprops would have enabled us 
to produce more coal than will ever be saved by coal-ration- 
ing ; just as a reasonable provision of food stocks would have 
given us much more food than will ever be saved by food- 
rationing except in a very long war. If we had obtained these 
stocks (which would incidentally have also been finan- 
cially advantageous) we might still have resorted to rationing, 
but in that case the object would have been to increase our 
coal exports (and therefore our foreign exchange) or to enable 
ships to be diverted from food to additional war supplies. It 
is in the same mood that both Departments have set up com- 
modity controls, which regulate but do not ensure the import 
and allocation of timber, ores, paper and so on, and license the 
export of what may be wanted at home; or have fixed maxi- 
mum prices without always taking positive action to ensure 
that adequate supplies would be available at those (or any) 
prices. The Administration seems indeed to have been 
studying the experience of the last war from one point of 
view only, that of avoiding some of the mistakes then made in 
failing to prevent such evils as excessive prices and profits, 
and to have averted its attention from the positive 
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achievements of that period. We did at least then produce 
the goods, and we did after all win the war. It is to be hoped 
that we shall not this time so meticulously avoid the 
mistakes of that war that in the end we achieve a different 
conclusion. 

The “functional” division of responsibility between 
Departments, which is natural and proper for peace, is more- 
over less appropriate to the problems of war, many of whose 
problems are essentially “ geographical.” For example, we 
need, to a much greater extent, to deal in turn with different 
areas (South America, Scandinavia, the Balkans, etc.) with a 
single bargaining policy in which the Treasury, the Foreign 
Office, the Board of Trade and the Overseas Department are 
all directly concerned. The main departmental organisation 
cannot of course be suddenly changed ; the conclusion is that 
a very effective system of quick-acting co-ordination needs to 
be imposed upon it. 

One further general comment is needed before we consider 
the economic organisation now required. The sudden imposi- 
tion of innumerable regulatory controls, long elaborated in 
separate Departments and brought into operation on the 
outbreak of war, has caused great dislocation and inconveni- 
ence. The impact on a single part of the economic system, for 
example on export industry, of new licence requirements, 
devised separately and without any previous measuring of 
their total effect, has often been disastrous ; and in innumer- 
able detailed cases the loss has obviously been much greater 
than any discernible gain. There has therefore been a great 
popular agitation against bureaucratic methods which has led 
to many relaxations and may lead to more. To a large extent 
the criticism has been justified and salutary. Some regula- 
tions were unwise ; many were imperfectly co-ordinated. In 
some respects, however, the revolt against control is unjust, 
and it may be disastrous in its consequences. It must be 
remembered that the administration was bound to prepare for 
immediate air-bombardment, which was very probable and 
may come at any moment. The fact that some months have 
elapsed without air attack does not mean that the arrange- 
ments for evacuation, decentralisation of markets, etc., were 
unwise or will long be without practical value. Improvement, 
sometimes temporary suspension, may be possible and desirable. 
But if the revolt against bureaucracy should have the result of 
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impeding the direction by the State of the general economic 
effort of the country, the consequences would be disastrous. 
We shall need, as the war goes on, not a return to private 
enterprise but a more positive and more drastic central direc- 
tion. A war cannot be waged without an effective, if tem- 
porary, form of State socialism, as the experience of twenty 
years ago proved conclusively. 

The complexity and the vital importance of economic co- 
ordination will be evident from what has preceded. At least 
sixteen Departments are carrying out duties which impinge 
upon each other. They are making contracts which require 
man-power or raw materials of which the supply does not 
suffice for all ; so that priorities must be established. Urgent 
tasks are in hand—negotiations with neutral countries, 
economic warfare against the enemy—in which action by 
several Departments must be as rapid, effective and con- 
sistent as if a single Minister concentrated all the required 
powers in his hand. 

The present system can be briefly summarised. There are 
of course innumerable personal contacts between the officials 
of the different Departments, both occasional and through 
specialised committees. There is an intricate system of 
supply committees to arrange priorities, culminating in a 
committee of high officials who report to a committee of the 
Cabinet, presided over by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
To this system an addition, altogether admirable so far as it 
goes, has recently been made in the appointment of Lord 
Stamp (assisted by Mr. Henry Clay and Mr. H. D. Hender- 
son) who with an advisory status presides over the official 
committee and assists at meetings of the Cabinet Committee. 
He and his assistants, however, have other duties and give 
only a part of their time to this work. With the exception of 
these three part-time advisers every one of those engaged in 
forming economic policy—and even if we count only those 
with substantial responsibility they number at least several 
hundred—are doing specialised and detailed work which 
occupies all their thoughts and inevitably involves a certain 
bias; they can none of them have either the leisure or the 
openness of mind required for thinking out a comprehensive 
and balanced policy. I know well from experience how, as the 
pressure of work under war conditions in a Department in- 
creases, one’s vision contracts and one’s impatience with 
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interference increases. Is it possible that Lord Stamp, for 
whose personal qualities I have a sincere and profound admira- 
tion, after years of work with him, can infuse unity into this 
vast machine, and not only frame a sound economic strategy 
but secure its practical execution? He presides over the 
committee of officials, but does so without the reinforcement 
of continuous work between the meetings ; he has access to 
the Cabinet Committee, but not on terms of equality as a 
Minister. Will the Departments be induced to subordinate 
their departmental policies by one who has the authority 
neither of a Minister nor of an executive official ? It is difficult 
to believe that in the vast system this small element of un- 
preoccupied, disinterested, unbiased, co-ordinating: authority 
is sufficient to develop and secure the enforcement of a real 
economic strategy. Nor can we expect the supreme function 
to be adequately discharged by a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, at the apex of the system, for he is preoccupied with 
his departmental duties ; and the Treasury, though it has a 
more general survey than other Departments, still has its 
own departmental bias and outlook which may need to be 
not only co-ordinated with the needs of other offices but 
sometimes subordinated to them in the interests of a wider 
policy. 

What then do we need? A broad policy which transcends 
Departments’ policies is essential; so too is the authority 
which can ensure that it is enforced. For the first a small 
body of whole-time advisers, without specialised or executive 
duties, is indicated ; for the second, a Minister in the War 
Cabinet is indispensable. It is equally necessary, moreover, 
that those who frame policy should have their feet on the 
ground—and be able to lift their eyes above the ground. 
Policy must be rooted in departmental action; but must 
grow above it. Considerations proper to a number of Minis- 
ters, political, economic, financial, must be woven into our 
general strategy, but the strategy must itself be consistent 
and capable of effective and rapid execution. 

The system which I consider would best meet this re- 
quirement may be briefly summarised as follows. There 
should be in the War Cabinet, which in my view should con- 
sist, as in the last war, only of Ministers without portfolio as 
its permanent members, one Minister, with the necessary per- 
sonal qualifications, who should be specially concerned with 
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economic strategy. He would be advised by a small body of 
men like Lord Stamp and his present assistants, who should 
however be employed whole time and enlarged into what 
might be appropriately called an Economic General Staff 
(with purely advisory functions). The Minister would preside, 
as the Chancellor does now, over meetings of the Ministers in 
charge of the Departments concerned in the particular prob- 
lems requiring solution at a given moment, or on which he is 
working in elaborating one aspect or another of general 
policy. The Chairman of the Economic General Staff would 
preside, as Lord Stamp now does, over the committee of 
officials. And the staff as a whole would need to have the 
organic relationship with Departments which has not yet been 
established. It would be worse than futile for them to duplicate 
the programme-making and statistical work of the Depart- 
ments; they must have access to the work done in the 
Departments themselves and be in a friendly co-operative 
relationship with those engaged in it. An exact analogy for 
what is required is to be found in the relationship established 
by the Treasury for its ordinary duties with the financial 
officers of the spending Departments, whose direct responsi- 
bility to their own Department chiefs does not impede con- 
stant and intimate contact with the Department which is 
controlling their expenditure. In the same way the members 
of the Minister’s Economic General Staff would be in daily 
contact with those who in each Department were drawing up 
programmes of requirements, during the process of their 
formation, and would similarly draw upon the statistical work 
of the Departments. 

I believe that such a system, which could be easily grafted 
upon the present organisation, would meet better than any 
other the essential conditions already defined. The Minister 
and his advisers, having no departmental duties, would be 
able to take long and broad views of economic strategy. At 
the same time their plans would be rooted in the actual work 
of the administrative machine as those of detached advisers 
could not be, and would be ensured both of co-ordination at 
the top and of practical execution through the Ministerial 
Committee presided over by the War Cabinet Minister and the 
committee of officials now presided over by Lord Stamp. And 
at the same time the economic strategy so formed could be 
adjusted with military strategy through the presence of the 
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Economic Minister in the War Cabinet and consequently also 
in the Committee of Imperial Defence. 

Tt would be tempting to try to anticipate the policies which 
may and should be formed for each of the different tasks 
summarised in the earlier part of this article, and the general 
outline of our economic strategy that should emerge. It will 
be evident, however, from the nature of the subjects there 
mentioned in six different spheres of action that each one of 
them would need to be dealt with at length if any useful sug- 
gestions are to be made. I must therefore be content now to 
indicate the character of the problems to be solved, and to 
suggest the kind of organisation which they require, without 
suggesting the solutions. 

We can at least be encouraged in the difficult task that lies 
ahead of us by the reflection that the internal resources of the 
British Empire and France certainly together exceed those of 
Germany; and that the resources of the non-belligerent 
world which, with skilful arrangements, may be available to 
us also exceed those which are similarly available to our 
opponent. Success is assured if we make our potential 
strength actual—and with sufficient speed. 

ARTHUR SALTER. 


November 9th, 1939. 


THE WAR AND INDIA’S FREEDOM. 


HE question of Indian self-government is in the first 

order of importance at all times but assumes even 

greater significance at this moment. It serves as a test 
of our own success in putting into practice the ideals of free- 
dom for which the war is being fought and if the test fails 
it provides a propaganda point for the enemy. It may be 
assumed that those in India who have raised the issue at this 
moment would deplore the use, albeit clumsy and even 
ridiculous, to which it is being put by German propagandists. 
Ribbentrop’s arguments need no reply for has not Hitler 
repeatedly declared that he will support British “ im- 
perialism ” in return for permission to practise the like 
himself ? 

It is rather the effect on opinion in America that is impor- 
tant. Many societies exist in the United States for the study 
of world affairs and masses of facts and particulars are made 
available. But even among such close students there is a 
danger of the over-simplification of statement and the under- 
rating of difficulties. This tendency can only be corrected by 
administrative experience and no country in the world 
(except perhaps Holland) has experience in such matters as 
Indian self-government comparable with our own. None the 
less it is undoubtedly a source of embarrassment to Great 
Britain to be forced at this moment to rule possibly eight 
provinces of India under breakdown powers, even if the course 
of administration is smooth. If difficulties occur the Governors 
and the House of Commons to which they then become 
responsible are indeed in a difficult position. One point, 
however, may be noted here. The Congress ministers who 
have quite voluntarily abandoned office would probably 
prefer that this interregnum—let us hope very brief—should 
be bridged by the powers described, rather than that there 
should be manceuvres to find with minority ministers some 
appearance of popular rule. Their position as dominant 
party remains thus undisputed. 

But whatever may be our embarrassment, the present 
challenge from Congress, even though exploited by the 
enemy, is stimulating. It leads us to ask whether we have a 
good conscience and whether in fact we intend to complete in 
India that work of propagating freedom which in the last 
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century has been the chief credit of the British Common- 
wealth. It is worth note that in the recent correspondence 
Mr. Gandhi declines even to consider temporary expedients 
at the centre until both the goal and the road of Indian free- 
dom have been newly defined. Immediate action seems to be 
of secondary importance. 

Two questions are posed. “ Do you incorporate in your 
war aims the declaration by Congress on India’s status?” 
and “Do you agree to the powers and composition of the 
body which shall draw up the Constitution?” It is because 
no satisfaction has been given to Congress on those two 
questions that the Ministers have resigned and the deadlock 
exists. As to the first question, it is hard to see how any real 
divergence can be established between the definitions of the 
goal in India as given by the British Government and by the 
Congress themselves. Let us take a few sentences from the 
statement of the Congress Working Committee issued on 
September 15 last : 


The Indian people must have the right of self-determination to 
frame their own Constitution through a Constituent Assembly 
without external interference and must guide their own policy. 
A free and democratic India will gladly associate herself with 
other free nations for mutual defence against aggression and for 
economic co-operation. 


Or again, October 1oth : 


The Congress has been guided throughout by its objective of 
achieving the independence of the Indian people and establishing 
a free democratic state in India in which the rights and interests of 
all minorities are preserved and safeguarded. 


Set against these declarations the Balfour definition of 
1926: The Dominions are 


Autonomous communities within the British Empire equal in 
status, in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of 
their domestic or external affairs though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown and freely associated as members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 


It seems incredible that formule which contain in common all 
that is most vital should not be capable of being harmonised. 
It is sometimes said by Indians that the plainest meaning 
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of words may be perverted or denied by enemies of Indian 
liberty. That is a true statement, but so far from destroying 
confidence it should engender it. It is events not words that 
count. What has actually happened is a far better proof than 
what has been promised and a study of this century alone 
will show that in these battles for freedom while every sort of 
opposition of the character feared has in fact been offered it 
has always been overcome. The supreme fact is the pro- 
gressive establishment of unfettered freedom in the Common- 
wealth. History proves the existence of a belief in liberty 
active and triumphant—a belief which to-day has driven 
Great Britain—with no material gains to seek—into war. 
It is not necessary to recount in detail the story of the 
Irish or the South African struggles or to point to the ease 
with which the independence of other Dominions has been 


secured. The story is well known and its point for India is | 


that opposition, powerful and prolonged, has in the end been 
overcome. So it will be in her case. Indeed, this has hap- 
pened in a measure in the last ten years. When Lord Irwin’s 
declaration was made in 1929 it was fiercely assailed in 
Britain not only by Conservative but also by Liberal leaders. 
It was the Parliamentary debate on this declaration which 
was partly responsible for the refusal of the Congress to ap- 
point representatives to the First Round Table Conference 
and for the Civil Disobedience Campaign which followed. 
The balance of forces in that debate was such that the 
Government dared not risk a division. Yet that declaration 
is to-day universally accepted. A later example might be 
found in the endorsement of that policy by Mr. Churchill 
who was one of Sir Samuel Hoare’s stoutest opponents only 
four years ago. The moral of these illustrations is not that 
the existence of powerful reactionary elements makes British 
declarations unreliable, it is rather that the conquest of 
reaction in the case of South Africa, Ireland and India itself 
is the best proof in fact of the sincerity and determination of 
the British instinct. No member of Congress would deny 
that Eire and South Africa have both proved their indepen- 
dence in the differing conclusions to which they have come as 
to participation in the present war. 

Complaint is made that India was declared a belligerent 
without any popular form of consent. That is true, for India 
to-day is not an independent member of the Commonwealth. 
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From the Nazi standpoint, however, she was at war and a 
target from September 3rd last. It is hard to see what else 
the Governor-General could have done except to put her in a 
state of preparedness in much the same way as the Govern- 
ment in Great Britain, a free member of the Commonwealth, 
was protected. 

From the definition of purpose we pass to the machinery 
of change and the date of its operation. I believe that the 
conception of an Indian Assembly charged with the duty of 
framing a Constitution and sitting probably in India is 
generally acceptable. As to dates, no one asks that it should 
be immediately convened. The state of war is one reason ; 
another is the need of preliminary consultations ,and the 
establishment of accords. It has been suggested that this 
part of the task must also wait. There seems no need for 
such delay. In the course of the last war Mr. Montagu, Mr. 
Charles Roberts and others did much the same kind of work, 
and prepared and presented the Montagu report and laid all. 
the foundations for the Montagu-Chelmsford Constitution. 
Their labours did not hinder the prosecution of the war, nor 
India’s active participation in it. Rather the reverse. 

But though the need for an Assembly and for the early 
preparation of its work may be admitted, that does not 
dispose of the difficulties. What is to be its constitution ? 
How is it to register its decisions ? Such questions along with 
a clarification of aim, if that is required, might surely form 
the matter of discussion between the Indian parties them- 
selves and between them and the Viceroy. As to composition, 
the Congress have never sought to underrate the minorities 
problem and the proper representation of the minorities is 
obviously necessary. In the same way the many ties which 
at present bind Britain to India demand for their loosening 
the presence of an authoritative British representation. 
Some issues will be purely Indian in character and in their 
solution the British have no part—they simply accept and 
register agreement. The Hindu-Moslem question is clearly 
the chief of these. On the Indian side, therefore, the time 
before the Assembly meets should be used to secure such 
agreement. The many questions in which Britain has a 
direct interest would demand on our part some hard thinking, 
which might start at once. Our purpose should be the honest 
renunciation of privilege and exploitation. Co-operation and 
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co-operation on a large scale there will undoubtedly be, but 
it must be on Indian demand and in the interest of India. 

The changing circumstances of these times have given a 
new aspect to old and tough questions such as commerce, 
finance, defence and foreign policy. 

On the question of trade and finance some remarks were 
- made in the recent House of Commons debate by Sir George 
Schuster, than whom there is no greater expert on the matter. 
His words deserve extensive quotation and close study. He 
said : 


For the sake of political peace as well as for economic welfare 
we must lessen the economic significance of political boundaries, 
and I hope we shall make it clear to India beyond a shadow of 
doubt that we believe in this and will work for it. 

What is our position in India in regard to this matter? Looking 
back on the past, there is no doubt that we cannot say that what I 
have stated was the creed on which we acted. And I venture to 
assert that we have never made greater mistakes in our connection 
with India both for the future and also as regards our commercial 
interests at the time than when we have tried to use our political 
position in India for the sake of this country’s economic advantage. 
We have suffered for it whenever we have tried to do that. But if 
we look at the position to-day we can fairly say that our record is 
a clean one. What do we mean by exploitation? What does 
Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru mean by “exploitation” ? He means 
surely that we are using India as a place to dispose of our own 
manufactured goods at a profit to ourselves. But what is really 
the position? I need only quote two sets of figures to illustrate 
that. 

Before the last war, in the year 1913-14, India imported from 
this country goods to the value of {83,500,000 and exported to us 
goods to the value of {39,000,000, so that we then had a surplus 
favourable balance of {44,000,000. What is the position to-day? 
In the year ended March 1939 India imported British goods to the 
value of {35,000,000 and exported Indian goods to the United 
Kingdom to the value of {41,250,000. So that to-day India has a 
favourable balance of {6,250,000. In the year 1913-14 India took 
65 per cent. of her imports from us and sent 234 per cent. of her 
exports to us. To-day we are on an exactly even balance. She 
takes 36 per cent. of her imports from us and she exports 36 per 
cent. of her exports to us. We have really got on to a basis of 
complete reciprocal fairness with India in our trading relations. 
I would like to express the view that in all the negotiations we 
have had with India on matters of trade and commerce—and a 
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great deal of time has been spent on them lately—we should really 
have been in a more favourable position to negotiate if India was 
an entirely independent country. If we were bargaining with 
them as independent parties we could use the enormous value of 
our market to India in asking for concessions. Our fiduciary 
relations to-day makes that more difficult and I therefore venture 
to assert that strictly in our own interests and on a commercial 
basis, the greater independence India had the better it would be 
for this country. 

But, although that is the position as regards trade to-day one 
cannot get away from the fact that past history has left a deep 
imprint on the Indian mind, and in matters of finance they do feel 
that it is objectionable that these should be in the hands of an 
irremovable member of the Viceroy’s Council who is in fact always 
an Englishman. Although sometimes we may think that we know 
better than they do, and although the things we may do may be 
perfectly wise and right, there is irritation in the feeling that their 
views cannot be considered. In these times when all doctrines of 
finance have been subjected to revolutionary change and the 
wildest experiments can go on in all sorts of civilised countries, 
I must confess that I have a great deal of sympathy with Indians 
who say “ Why should we not try some of these experiments ? ” 
There is nothing which has contributed more to a suspicion as to 
our methods in India in the past than the suspicion that we were 
using our political power for our own commercial and economic 
advantage. I believe that suspicion has in almost every case been 
unjust, but still it exists, and if it could be cleared away it would 
be a great factor in making them convinced of the honesty of our 
purpose. 


In the linked questions of defence and foreign policy the 
technical problems for the constituent body are no doubt 
formidable. Freedom involves the capacity for self-defence 
and the right to decide relations with the rest of the world. 
That such freedom should be possible and safe for every 
member of a Commonwealth scattered over the whole globe 
can be demonstrated in theory to be impossible. Yet in fact 
a workable scheme has been devised. The Dominions have 
their own forces, their own representatives in foreign capitals 
and their own policies. At times these policies cause friction. 
Yet in practice and with the assistance of High Commissioners 
and imperial conferences the machine works. So in defence. 
All recognise that the forces of the whole Commonwealth 
form a protection for each unit, a protection which enables a 
member even to remain neutral in a war in which the others 
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are engaged. There would seem no reason why a system so 
flexible should not find a place for a free India. Rather 
there is every reason to believe that in such a system India 
would demand a place. But the essential condition is that 
India should be convinced that she is defending a freedom she 
herself enjoys. 

The external pressures of the new dictatorships have 
changed things. First they represent a physical danger for 
India, but besides that they have illuminated the deep gulf — 
that exists between Indian ideals and the totalitarian con- 
ception. Centralised bureaucracy, suppression of religious 
and cultural freedom, racial domination, the deification of 
brute force—these are the very things against which India 
desires to fight. Years ago Indian nationalism applauded the 
Japanese victory when it was over Russia. Now that view 
has altered. Let me quote from a lecture delivered by Mr. 
Edwin Haward who has had exceptional experience both in 


India and China. 


India had firmly shown her sense of what Confucius described 
as the side of right. Japan’s development of the pan-Asian 
doctrine had lost its attraction, for it was obvious that pan- 
Nipponism was the proper style. It was charitable to assume that 
Japan did not understand the new forces current in India. She 
certainly could not appreciate the steadfastness which enabled 
Great Britain in her strength to proceed calmly with constitutional 
progress in India when the rest of the world, including the Far 
East, was torn by the ambitions of war-lordism rampant. Who 
could measure the significance to the world of the present struggle ? 
India’s own march to self-expression might be profoundly affected. 
She could not be blind to the lessons which China’s physical 
weakness had for any people endeavouring to take their proper 
place in the ranks of civilisation. 


In short, the difficulties between Great Britain and India 
are by no means insuperable nor should they cause any 
long delay in framing a Constitution. Assuming Indian 
agreements to have been reached the Constitutional Act might 
either be Legislation or a Treaty confirmed in the British and 
Indian Parliaments. There are precedents for both. 

As this controversy has arisen concerning India’s participa- 
tion in the war it may not be out of place to add a footnote 
showing the great contribution she made, Princes, Moslems 
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and Hindus alike, between 1914 and 1918. In money alone 
she gave over {146,000,000, in stores {80,000,000. The ships 
of what was then the Royal Indian Marine were at the 
disposal of the Royal Navy. India sent over one million 
men. The partnership thus established produced remarkable 
results in British public opinion. The debates of 1919 showed 
a willingness to recognise India’s claims which never existed 
before the war. 

If I quote Mr. Churchill it is precisely because he illustrates 
the truth of what I have tried to set out above—namely, the 
instinct, the reaction, the victory which are the landmarks 
in the advance towards freedom. In June 1921 he said, when 
addressing the Prime Ministers of the British Dominions and 
Representatives of India : 


There was another great part of the Empire which had not yet 
become a Dominion, but which moved forward under the Montagu 
Scheme in the work which began with Lord Morley, and was 
continued by Lord Chelmsford, towards a great Dominion status. 
India was now coming into our affairs and councils as a partner, 
a powerful partner. We well knew how tremendous was the 
contribution which India made in the war of 1914, how, when 
there was no other means of filling a portion of the Front by men 
from any other part of the whole world, there came the two 
splendid Indian corps, who were almost annihilated in the mud 
and the shell-fire of that terrible winter in Flanders. We owed 
India that deep debt and we looked forward confidently to the 
days when the Indian Government and people would have assumed 
fully and completely their Dominion status. 


Wepcwoop BENN. 


THE RIDDLE OF RUsSSia. 


USSIA is a giant country, and when a giant chooses to 

veil his features it is difficult for the observer on the 

plain to discern the clear lines of the giant countenance. 
So, at any rate, must have thought many people in this island 
as they marked the strange tangle of Soviet events since, 
towards the end of August, the first news reached us that a 
non-aggression pact between the German and Soviet Govern- 
ments was about to be concluded. At first the ordinary man 
was simply bewildered. In the words of the French wit it 
appeared that Russia had joined the Anti-Comintern Pact. 
But gradually there appeared a disposition to behold some 
reason in it all. Whilst apparently taking a step hostile to 
the Allied Powers of Britain, France and Poland, Russia was 
considered to be in reality playing a deep and subtle game 
which, in some final and incomprehensible manner, would 
make her actions ultimately redound to the advantage of 
Europe. Not all who took this view had the same credulous 
simplicity as a distinguished British dramatist who repre- 
sented “ Mr. Stalin,” as he called him, as an unerring super- 
man who found the Ukraine and White Russia going a-begging 
and condescended to pick them up, “ Hitler or no Hitler.” In 
fact the “ unfortunate Fuehrer ” was regarded simply as a 
child in the hands of “ Mr. Stalin,” and was to be “ com- 
pelled to disgorge half his booty and to face yet another army 
saying ‘ thus far and no farther ’.” 

The purpose of this article on the other hand is to show that 
nothing but confusion, if not positive harm in the future, can 
accrue from confining our attentions simply to certain 
prominent and one-sided aspects of a complicated situation 
without scanning carefully what can be said on other aspects 
and from other points of view. The Russian enigma cannot be 
solved by extracting certain of its elements and then turning 
a blind eye on all the rest. If we dwell on the “ pros” we 
must also carefully tabulate the “ cons.” This, too, not with 
any idea of putting Russia in the criminal dock but so that, 
as the war continues and fresh circumstances and events 
elucidate a developing situation, we may be in a position 
truly and accurately to weigh the considerations which 
Should determine our view of the new Europe. 

Beginning with the “ pros,” it cannot be denied that at 
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first sight they present an attractive spectacle. Hitler appears 
to have been beaten at his own game. He is hereafter to be 
barred by Russian hordes from gaining control of the rich 
wheat-lands of the Ukraine. The dreams of Mein Kampf are 
vanishing into the thin air of Utopia. Although Poland and 
Czechoslovakia are apparently to remain dismembered it has 
been contended by those who take this view that, by her new 
pact with Germany, Russia would be left as the defender of 
the Balkan Slavs, and that she would permanently prevent 
a German drive to Constantinople; while, as regards dis- 
membered Poland itself, it was pointed out by Lord 
Halifax in the House of Lords that in the new division 
of spoils between Russia and Germany, the former 
country has only claimed territory which roughly stands 
to the right of the Curzon line of December ig19, which 
was suggested by the Commission on Poland in Paris and 
which was accepted by the Supreme Council without prejudice 
to the final allotment of territory east of the line. Again, is 
not Russia handing back Wilno, the capital of the old Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania, to the new Lithuania? Is not this to be 
reckoned to her for righteousness? At any rate, should 
Russia not be credited with working in all this tangled affair 
not for her own aggrandisement ? 

Such questions cannot be lightly set aside. Indeed, a 
consideration of the Russian enigma from this particular angle 
has led to demands for initiating renewed negotiations with 
Russia, as if there could be no doubt that her march into 
Poland was intended to work in our favour and that it only 
requires the exercise of a little diplomatic tact to get her 
frankly working on our side. Similar considerations also 
appear to support the demand for an immediate publication 
of the Allied “ War Aims,” because it is assumed that we can 
now formulate these without any danger of bringing ourselves 
into unfriendly opposition to her final designs. It is true that 
even those who take up this attitude are not untroubled by 
biting qualms. Why has a Russian trade delegation been sent 
to Berlin? Why is the Soviet Government endeavouring to 
confuse the British blockade? Yet, on second thoughts, it 
may be remembered that, throughout the years of Hitler’s 
serious political estrangement from Russia, the commercial 
relations between the two countries have really been nomi- 
nally based on the provisions of the Treaty of Rapallo signed 
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on April 16th, 1922. It was thus possible, at least so it 
appeared, to draw a distinction between political and com- 
mercial relations. You may be commercially friendly and 
politically hostile. At any rate it was still politic to give the 
benefit of the doubt to Soviet Russia ; and if other considera- 
tions were needed, they were to be found in a recent book by 
‘a well-known Soviet propagandist who speaks as if the Russia 
of Molotoff was still the Russia of Litvinov, and as actively 
busy now as then in leading the League of Nations in the 
direction of the world’s peace. Indeed, had not Molotoff, in 
a speech of May 31st of the present year, declared that “ the 
Soviet’s task in the existing situation consists in checking 
the further development of aggression and is in line with the 
interests of other non-aggressive countries”? 

So much for the “ pros,” but what of the “cons”? Here 
there are some very serious considerations to be taken into 
account which, though they present themselves individually 
as enigmas to those who take the aforesaid view of Russia, are 
not often looked on in their disquieting wholeness. There is 
first the startling fact that Russia is apparently to be held 
wholly or mainly responsible for the actual outbreak of the 
war. Hitlerisaparanoiac. He fancies himself encircled by his 
enemies—“ the persecution mania”; and any reader can see 
plainly from the British White Book and the published 
despatches of Sir Nevile Henderson that one of his most 
constant obsessions in the weeks before the outbreak of the 
war was the fear that Germany would have to fight on two 
fronts. This hysterical tendency, concentrating on that 
particular fear, magnified it one hundredfold; and it was 
only on August 25th, when he became convinced that “ agree- 
ment with Russia was unconditional ” and that “ Germany 
would no longer have to fight on two fronts,” that Sir Nevile 
Henderson reports him as becoming “ quite calm,” and adds 
that “he never raised his voice once.” It is a sad and 
chastening fact in this modern world, where wars on a major 
scale may affect the whole future of civilisation, that the issue 
of peace and war in some particular case may depend on the 
psychological history and present condition of a single 
individual. But there it is, plainly to be seen and marked in 
the White Book and the accompanying despatches. Now 
Hitler becomes “ violent and exaggerated ” when he hears 
that Britain, pact or no pact with Russia, will honour her 
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pledges; and he only seems to become composed enough 
lightly to bear the burden of his fateful decision when he 
realises, as he expressed himself on August 25th, that the 
“ agreements reached with Russia would also render Germany 
secure econoinically for the longest possible period of time.” 

What had Russia to gain by fostering the initiation of 
another big-scale war? Was it to fulfil the forecasts of Lenin, 
who saw Communism rise and triumph after the great 
capitalist nations had fought themselves to a finish? Only 
the Fates can decide ; but there is evidence, when one gathers / 
together all that has been allowed to filter out about the 
negotiations between the Allies and Russia that preceded or 
(disturbing thought!) were partly contemporaneous with the 
Russo-German Pact, that Russia had aggressive designs of her 
own which she gradually developed in the sequel and which 
were responsible for the failure to come to an ultimate agree- 
ment. At first it was Latvia, Estonia, and Finland on which, 
as we now quite understand, she desired to obtain a foothold 
and something almost like a protectorate ; but after the Allied 
Military Mission arrived she appeared to develop very serious 
demands which implied a similar stranglehold on the eastern 
areas of Poland. Nor was this simply owing to an anxiety for 
the future of her “ blood-brothers ” the White Russians, or 
rather, as one prefers to say, the White Ruthenians and the 
Ukrainians. The Russian leaders were really most interested 
in what they called the “ Wilno Corridor” and the Lwéw 
area of Eastern Galicia, which latter had never belonged to 
them before the last Great War. The “ Wilno Corridor,” as 
they envisaged it, included the Bialystok district, where, 
according to the last census, the Poles formed 71-9 per cent. 
of the population, and Wilno itself, which they only handed 
over to the Lithuanians on condition of keeping a permanent 
Russian garrison in the town. Apparently, however, as a 
solatium for coming out on the side of the Allies they desired 
to occupy both these districts and use them as a base of 
military operations. They would thus in any case, whether on 
the side of the Allies or as a result of a pact with Germany, 
have claimed possession of just that territory which at present 
they hold; and, as their armies are always accompanied by 
political Commissars, they would have lost no time, while 
ostensibly on the side of Poland, in inaugurating a political 
propaganda throughout every district into which they had 
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entered for military reasons. Evidently, too, the Russians, 
when they made these and other extortionate demands, 
imagined that they should be at once considered by the 
British and French missions without, at least so it seems, any 
provision being made for prolonged consultation of the 
nations concerned. Sometimes the British Government have 
~been blamed because Lord Halifax did not himself go to 
Moscow, or because some Field-Marshal was not sent to talk 
strategy in the Kremlin. It is evident, however, from what 
has been indicated above, that an angel from heaven, with 
the fullest plenary powers, would not have been able to 
satisfy the Russians. 

Another most disquieting feature, which must certainly be 
reckoned on the side of the “ cons,” is that in an invasion of 
Poland the Soviet Government violated, quite in the style of 
Hitler himself, a distinct and definite pact of non-aggression. 
This was first concluded in Moscow on July 25th, 1932, and 
by a protocol on May 5th, 1934, it was prolonged until 
December 31st, 1945. It is important to note that this Pact 
was supposed to have been made particularly watertight, 
because in 1933 there was added to it a definition of the 
“‘ aggressor,” which was acclaimed as a convincing evidence 
of the desire of Litvinov to safeguard so far as it was possible 
a lasting peace for the world. All previous concerted efforts 
on the part of the League of Nations to stamp out aggression 
had been met by the objection that it was impossible in- 
fallibly to lay one’s hand on the real “ aggressor.”” The Soviet 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs then stepped in, and argued 
that certainly any encroachment on the territory of one 
Contracting Party by the armed forces of another would 
constitute aggression, and that no considerations of a political, 
military, economic, or any other order could, in any circum- 
stances, serve as a pretext or excuse for committing such an 
act of aggression. This was convincing enough, to be sure, 
and when it was combined with the other provisions of this 
selfsame Convention, it ought to have enabled Russia to 
remain in this part of Europe for ever innocent of aggression 
before the world. But no pact, however well guarded, is 
inviolable when the disposition to keep it is subject to the 
variable caprices of a single mind. No doubt a certain 
sophistical apology was put up. It was alleged that Poland’s 
defence had collapsed and that the country was like a ripe 
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pear, waiting to be plucked. Of course, such excuses were 
expressly barred by the terms of the Convention itself ; but 
it was not the opinion of competent military men in Great 
Britain that Poland’s defence at that time had certainly 
collapsed. The Military Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, 
for example, surveying the contemporary position, wrote 
that “ till the Russian blow was delivered, large Polish forces 
were still fighting with determination.” He then discussed 
the probability that a new and strong front was in the course 
of formation with Wilno as its northern point and Lwow as 
its pivot, and concluded that “ this line, less than 200 miles 
long with its left flank on the Hungarian frontier and the 
Carpathians and its right on the Russian frontier, could not 
have been turned, and to the rear it had good railway com- 
munication with Roumania.” So much for political attempts 
to make the worse appear the better reason! 

But what about making an effort to weigh the relative 
magnitudes of the “ pros” and “cons”? Can any clear 
guidance be thereby gained for solving the Russian enigma? 
In all probability not. Indeed, when we survey the whole 
situation clearly and calmly, we must perforce arrive at the 
conclusion that neither of the protagonists has any definite 
idea of what will emerge from his own particular act of 
aggression. Neither can possibly have any great trust in the 
other. Each waits for some lucky turn in the grand concourse 
of events. Both of them, to reach the present position, have 
violated sacred treaties to which they had solemnly pledged 
their country. Perhaps some of the British sympathisers with 
Russia may wonder that such an advanced Socialist country 
should be concerned in a brutal attempt to suppress the 
freedom and independence of its neighbour, And if they knew 
the history of Marxism and the First International their 
surprise would be doubly intensified. The inaugural meeting 
in 1864, at which the First International was founded, was 
called to protest against the brutal suppression of the Polish 
Insurrection in 1863. Marx was in full sympathy with the 
objects of the meeting; and just the previous year some 
prominent English trade unionists had sent an address “ to 
the working-men of France from the working-men of Eng- 
land,” in which they asked for a “ fraternity of peoples ” in 
order to help the Poles and thereby to advance the cause of 
liberty in Europe. Many stormy years have passed since then, 
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and it is now evident that the new Marxists of Russia have : 
lost their belief in the vitality of a free people which makes | 
its own laws and chooses its own system of government. | 
Soviet Russia has entered on great and interesting experi- | 
ments in a planned economy, and in this field no one can — 
afford to neglect her many achievements. But there has been | 
a tendency to lay too much stress on the economic factor as — 
the governing factor in history, just as Hitler has gone to the _ 
opposite extreme and exaggerates, till it dominates his whole | 
line of vision, the other factor of nationhood. Economically 
Soviet Russia can point to Socialist institutions ; politically 
Soviet Russia is a soul-destroying despotism. But extremes 
always meet ; and that is why Hitler and Stalin have combined | 
to-day in an attempted partition of Poland which, as The | 
Times remarked, is only noteworthy for its “insolence and | 
iniquity.” | 

One thing is most certain and that is that to-day we are 
dealing with a developing situation of which the end is not 
yet in sight. Who can with any certainty make a catalogue 
of war aims when it cannot certainly be discerned what is the 
Europe and what the situation of the actors to which these 
war aims are to be applied? Both Hitler and Stalin are 
artificially interfering with the countries in which they are 
endeavouring to work their will. Germany is trying to trans- 
plant peoples from the Baltic lands to Poland and incidentally 
putting her hand in their pockets during this process of trans- 
plantation. Germany, according to the contention of the 
“cons,” has invited Russia to come into Poland; and if the 
war ends successfully for the Allies, it is difficult to see them 
absolving Germany of a definite responsibility to redress the 
wrongs which such countries have suffered through this 
interference with the rights of nationality and the natural 
course of the migration of peoples. Soviet Russia, too, must 
answer at the bar of history for much “ Red Ruin” and the 
“breaking up of laws.” No one who knew some of the 
attractive personalities who have been brutally murdered in 
White Ruthenia and the Ukraine during the last few weeks 
can avoid a blush of shame for the barbarities of which human 
beings are capable. Russia claims to be establishing a Soviet 
government in the Polish regions occupied by her troops. 
But how does she proceed? It is as if a Russian Army had 
England under its heel and then proceeded to search amid 
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_ the small and insignificant ranks of the English Communist 


Party for the future governors of Great Britain. So the Red 
Army enters a new province of Poland, seeks out an unimportant 
Polish sympathiser with Communism, and enthrones him in 
the seat of power after an election in which there can be only 
one official candidate and not the slightest chance of 
opposition. 

There is one general deduction, however, that emerges 
clearly as a result of the preceding inquiry. No good can be 
gained by estimating the actions of Russia as if they were our 
own actions, or by assuming that if we should decide with a 
certain amount of consistency in a definite situation they 
would do the same. The latest speech of M. Molotoff, delivered 
at the end of October, illustrates this generalisation to the 
full. The Soviet Premier and Foreign Secretary is almost 
contemptuously ill-pleased with the Allies. They are accused 
of aggression, imperialism and self-seeking. But after Munich 
they were accused by the rulers of Moscow of not having 
been sufficiently aggressive, or for that matter imperialistic. 
Which is the true reaction of Moscow—this or that? Again, 
it is now plain from M. Molotoff’s minatory attitude to 
Finland that the contention of this article is well founded 
and that Russia’s demands on Finland for Hangé and part 
of the isthmus of Lake Ladoga are for strategic reasons and 
to get a stranglehold on that country. Does not this raise 
the presumption that her occupation of Polish territory is 
not in the interests of her “ blood brothers ” but for the same 
imperialistic purpose? Of course it might be said—Mr. Shaw 
would certainly say it—that this is all to the good. Russia, 
like a Colossus, now stands entrenched in her fortresses in the 
face of Germany. But here we come to that glaring fault in 
the policy of Moscow—its utter indifference to the principle of 
nationality. M. Molotoff calls for the war to come to an end, 
Poland is to be carved in two, and the Russian revolutionist 
imagines that the victim will offer a meek neck to the 
slaughterer. Peoples are but pawns to be moved at random 
by their totalitarian rulers. What is it but putting the clock 
back? It is to unlearn the whole lesson of the nineteenth 
century. In truth there is no consistency in the policy of 
Russia to-day. Its rulers offer trade support to Germany with 
the one hand but give her scant military encouragement with 
the other. At one part of his speech, M. Molotoff upbraids 
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| 
the Allies; at another part he gives them solace by ar 
assurance of neutrality. | 
The conclusion of the whole matter is that Russia, in the 
pursuit of self-interest, is subject to variable flights of policy ; 
and even before this paper appears there may be some revela- 
tion of aims and objects which had been previously disavowed 
or veiled. Whatever our opinion of its planned economy, the 
Soviet Republic has in these latter days been definitely 
placarded before the world as a reactionary political govern-: 
ment, and speeches of Stalin are blared out so continuously; 
into the ears of the people from a gramophone in its parks of} 
Rest and Culture that at length they cannot help themselves ; 
from being possessed of a one-man mind. In the Russiani 
Ukraine they have had troubles during the past two years, , 
and it was reported before the war began that Stalin was: 
transporting disaffected elements of that population to other ° 
areas of Russia. Now that they have got into Eastern Galicia 1 
they are continuing the same reprehensible policy, and they ' 
are reported to have carried away Dr. Mudry, who is the | 
representative of Ukrainian patriotism in that district. About | 
a year ago it appeared as if Totalitarianism was spreading and 
tending to supplant Democracy in most of the territories 
of Europe. To-day there is good reason to prophesy that 
Totalitarianism is facing a turn for the worse, and that is 
why we can afford to watch with complacency the clarification 
of the Russian enigma. 


J. H. Hartey. 


HOW SPAIN AND ITALY ACT. 


T is not so very long ago since those even in the secret 

councils of the Government were debating how they would 

combat the hostility of Spain and Italy. The idea that 
both these governments were enemies had spread wide roots 
among the British people; the sap drawn by those roots 
nourished flashing foliage, a gaudy flower, a forbidden fruit, 
which a serpent praised to flattered ears. Such was the apple 
of Eden. 

The main trouble was the loose and general use of the word 
fascism. Fascism in itself was an Italian thing, the invention 
of a brilliant opportunist of high dramatic genius, who was 
able to lead a revolution against parliamentary government, 
and then began to look about for positive theories, which he 
finally elaborated into the idea—by no means original—of the 
corporative state. At the same time Mussolini urged national 
strength as the means of reasserting Italy’s diplomacy, after 
her leaders had been far from well treated at Paris and 
Lausanne. He tried to deal with the problem of Italy’s 
expanding population and gradually he associated the move- 
ment with the idealism of Croce and Gentile. Such in its 
essence is Fascism. 

National Socialism is also a reaction against democracy. 
Versailles—Accusation of War Guilt—Reparations—Democ- 
racy—and finally the Jews. All these ideas react and inter- 
mingle still in the German mind in inextricable (but not quite 
unintelligible) confusion. Nazism is the reaction to them all. 
Its aims were to reject the accusation, the reparations, the 
treaty, the parliamentary system and the Jews who had 
triumphed in it in a fierce gesture by a system not merely of 
party corporation as in Italy, but of solid German racial 
feeling, with traditional militarism. What began as a plea 
ended as a threat: the voice that had complained began to 
boast and Germany used her weakness for aggression. She 
took up the Versailles idea of race, and demanded freedom for 
the German people. This once obtained was to be used as a 
means of coercion for all Europe. Both ideas were idealistic, 
impossible and tyrannous. Both were out of date in a world 
living by manufacture and commerce. It is those ideas which 
have led to the war ; they make it a contest in anachronisms. 

Different from both Fascists and Nazis is Franco’s 
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movement. It was the uprising of a military party with ideas 
of social reform not against foreign victors, but against the 
aggression of Moscow from within the State. Certainly, both 
in Italy and in Germany, there was some danger from 
Communism behind the weakness of democracy. Yet it was 
against the parliaments that Mussolini and Hitler successfully 
rebelled. In Spain that weakness had gone so far that Com- 
munism was already in control; what was called the Frente 
Popular was in reality the work of Comintern, and with 
Comintern worked the international army commanded by 
the Bolshevik General Krivitsky who afterwards revealed the 
whole plan in the Saturday Evening Post. Franco’s fight, at 
first mistaken in this country for a fight against the Spanish 
parliament, was in reality a fight against the Russian Soviet 
and its Spanish agents, who, as we now know from innumer- 
able confessions, coerced the free movement of Spanish people. 
Britishers who went to fight for democracy found themselves 
forced to listen to Soviet lectures with pistols held at their 
heads from behind. 

The secret of the Spanish situation is the key to the 
situation over most of the Continent. The Spanish war was a 
war of two totalitarianisms; one was Sovietic and materialistic : 
the other was Spanish and spiritual. And this difference 
between Christianity and atheism affected them in every 
detail of their systems. The atheists had torture chambers 
and starved the poor. The Christians thronged churches and 
fed the poor. The ideal of Franco was the tradition of 
honour. Mussolini had also sponsored a religious revival, and 
worked in closer and closer collaboration with the Church. 
His own statement of his social idealism in the Enciclopedia 
Italiana rings perfectly orthodox in Catholic ears. The 
majority of fascists like the majority of “ franguistas”” claim 
to be good Catholics. 

Such is the background in Spain and Italy to the diplomacy 
which saw Berlin adhering more and more closely to the plans 
of Moscow. Even the Hitler movement began with some 
sympathies with religion: it still supports the clergy of the 
Christian denominations ; but its tragedy is that its leaders 
have worked in closer and closer collaboration with the 
schemes of atheistic Moscow—of that Moscow which, having 
failed to win Spain or France, turned its cajoleries after 
Munich to Ribbentrop, Himmler and Hess. There can now 
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be little question that Hitler’s seizure of Prague was arranged 
by Moscow through the atheistic General Sirovy who had 
always had close affiliations with Moscow, and who gave 
Hitler an obsequious welcome into Bohemia. From that time 
on, as we know now, Hitler worked in closer and closer 
collaboration with Moscow. Early in June, according to the 
diplomatic correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, the 
German Ambassador in Moscow took back thither from 
Berlin the draft of a treaty. 

Early in August the arrangements were completed, and it 
was to hear this that Count Ciano was summoned to Berchtes- 
gaden on August 12th. Hitler kept him standing while he 
harangued him as he had harangued Hacha and Schuschnigg 
the year before, attempting to exert that hypnotische Kraft 
of which he loved to boast. But the Italian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs proved himself equal to the ordeal. He had himself 
strong qualities of self-assertion behind his large and promi- 
nent features. His manner, even in foreign embassies, had 
sometimes bordered on the truculent—his scruples were not 
too delicate. But there is in him a certain power of resilience 
and of sanity which could come into play when ideas were 
manifestly wild. The idea of Italy joining with Germany and 
the Soviet to overrun and enslave Poland struck him, as it 
must strike almost any Italian, as being far too dangerous. 
Far from being any use to Italy, it definitely menaced her. 

Besides that it had long since dawned on Italy that the 
Axis was doing her little good. One great German scheme 
was consummated after another : but Italy got nothing. And 
Poland, for good reasons, was her friend : it was a representa- 
tive of values kindred to her own which made a buffer between 
the Socialist absolutisms of Russia and Prussia. Italy was in 
no way bound: her military alliance did not oblige her to 
act suddenly in one case after another for objectives always 
and only German. And she had long since seen that the 
Eden-Mussolini quarrel had been as unfortunate for herself 
as for England. There is nothing secret in debates in the 
House of Lords, but occasionally words are said there of 
high importance of which the country hears nothing. An 
instance of this was a recent speech of Lord Lucan’s in which 
he related how he had seen Mussolini in March, and the Duce, 
greeting the Field Marshal with the enthusiasm which Italy 
justly feels for him, had said, “ I Jove England, and I count on 
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| 
you, Lord Lucan, to win back for our relations the old} 


warmth.” 4 
Italians were not in any doubt about their leader’s feelings, 
and whenever practical business brought up the question of 
the future based all their calculations on their conviction that 
there would be no war. Two practical considerations weighed |} 
strongly in these calculations. Firstly the treaties with Greece : 
and Turkey gave the British Fleet a strategic position in the » 
Mediterranean which Italy would find embarrassing. Secondly ' 
the improvement in anti-aircraft artillery proved that even . 
a great air force could do little against a powerful navy. It | 
was found that there was no longer anything in those strategic | 
arguments, with which Mussolini had made so much play in | 
1935. On the other hand, the hardly won Empire of Abyssinia | 
would be sacrificed at once. Besides Italy had exhausted her | 
financial reserves. Up to the last moment they worked for | 
peace, as Sir Nevile Henderson gratefully noticed in the case | 
of the Italian Ambassador to Berlin. In the days preceding | 
war Mussolini tactfully resisted Hitler’s obstinate pressure, 
and, when the war broke out, the Italians declared that they — 
would take no part in a war where the issues were purely | 
German. They had every right, morally and legally, to — 
neutrality. To go to war would have been the height of folly. | 

At this stage of affairs the French discovered unexpected | 
virtues in the Italian régime. The Italians were greeted with 
the greatest cordiality, and it was gradually conveyed to them 
that not only would some of them be welcome in the adminis- 
tration of the Suez Canal, but they could have every freedom 
at Djibuti. 

It is true that the 800,000 French troops, with their 
Chasseurs Alpins, who had hurried to the Alpes Maritimes at 
the outbreak of war, remain there, but that is a matter of 
convenience and not of strategic importance. Flattered on 
every side, the Italians had two main objects in view. One 
was not to be overpowered by the Moscow-Berlin axis. This 
meant a natural interest in the revival of Poland: the other 
was a support of all those Danubian States which might be 
threatened by Moscow, or Berlin. In this connection Italy 
had the advantage of an old and cordial friendship with 
Bulgaria where an Italian princess is Queen. Their old support 
of Hungary was renewed : their new friendships with Yugo- 
slavia, Turkey and Greece were all established on a new basis. 
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So much could be done without coming to loggerheads with 
Germany. This Italy was determined to avoid. Firstly she 
had no wish to engage in war with the dangerous power 
overhanging her frontiers. Secondly she had to face the fact 
that 30 per cent. of her trade went to Germany. If that market 
were to be closed, her machinery would stop. This is a fact 
_ which the Allies have to keep in constant view in all their 

plans with or for Italy. She must have adequate markets. 

And because Italy has to keep in good relations with Germany, 

her Press cannot express the warmth of her feeling for Paris 

or London. But the diplomats in these capitals received 
sufficient assurances to make them care very little if Signor 

Gayda says something on the other side: and at last even he 

has changed his song. : 

A continuous factor in the situation has been that Mussolini 

_ has never been absolute. In the Monarchy he has retained a 
conservative force of balance, which never forgets the 
tradition of Italian diplomacy. The other, not less important, 
is of course the Holy See. The Vatican is at present working 
in very close collaboration with the Italian Government, and 
the Pope makes no secret of his sympathy with Catholic 

Poland, or his horror at the advance of Bolshevik paganism. 
_ Ata time when Catholic life in Italy has renewed its strength, 
_ the attitude of the Church is of great importance in the policy 
of Italy. The Pope has spoken out three times in no uncertain 
tone: once in receiving Polish pilgrims: a second time in a 
sermon in St. Peter’s for the feast of Christ the King: and 
thirdly in his great encyclical, Summi Pontificatus, in which 
he declared in open terms his refusal to allow the claims of the 
State to be placed above the Christian conscience. This in 
itself proves the strength of the Pope’s position. If it affects 
Italy, it also affects Spain. The Spanish Press has been slow 
to separate from Berlin, but it has of course never veiled its 
hatred of Russia. It was frequently stated in English papers 
and periodicals that the Moscow pact had lost Germany the 
friendship of Spain: but it is easy to exaggerate the change 
it made then. Spain never had the slightest intention of taking 
sides against England. That was entirely out of the question. 
Her exports to England were essential : in a war the British 
Navy could control her exports to Germany. And besides, 
even had she desired it, Spain had no resources left for 
resistance. Every ounce of her energy has been taken in the 
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difficult work of recuperation and, apart from all that, since 
all her petrol comes from Standard Oil, she was dependent 
on good relations with the British Navy. Even with France 
her relations had steadily improved till Marshal Pétain 
solved the chief difficulty by insisting that the gold held by 
the Bank of France on Spain’s account should be returned. 

Nevertheless, there is a difference in the expressed views of 
Spain and Portugal. Portugal’s abhorrence of the Moscow- 
Berlin combination is express and definite. General Franco 
himself, on the other hand, advocates peace between Germany 
and the Western Powers so that both should combine against 
Moscow. “ The irruption of the Soviet into Europe,” he said 
in a press interview on October 2nd, “ has opened very 
serious dangers for the whole of Europe. The Western Powers 
should not hesitate to settle their differences, for it is certain 
that Germany should constitute the main barrier to the 
orientalisation of Europe.” If this phrase could be broadcast 
in Germany, it is the best piece of propaganda that the Allies 
could produce. 

It sums up the attitude of the Mediterranean Powers, and 
their desire that a conservative force in Germany should arise 
to separate her from Moscow. This idea also voices the 
instincts of their national life in their new zeal for corporate 
institutions, and their old adherence to Christian tradition. 
It is a spiritual force welling up from within these newly 
constituted nations, consonant to their vigorous revindication 
of their Catholic life. 

But it affects their diplomacy for different reasons. Stalin’s 
pact with Hitler discredited Communism all over Western 
Europe. Spain and Portugal can now ignore it. But Com- 
munism gains in Eastern Europe, and especially in Bulgaria. 
Italy, therefore, must watch in relation to Berlin from day to 
day. On October 11th the correspondent of Le Temps at 
Rome wrote as follows: ‘The intervention of Russia in the 
affairs of Europe arouses the intense and incessant care of 
Rome. This will be easily understood if one reflects that 
henceforward the Soviets are at the confines of Central Europe 
and the Balkans, which are a zone always considered by 
Italy as of vital interest to herself. The situation touches 
Rome to the quick, and so much the more because the 


collusion of Germany with Russia opens up a host of possi- 
bilities. 
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“When Russia took action to introduce Bolshevism into 
Spain, Italy considered this action as a danger both to herself 
and to the Mediterranean ; therefore she did not hesitate to 
throw her men and money into the struggle. For the same 
reasons one can conclude that if a Russian peril of any kind 


_ should menace the Balkans, Italy would react with every 


means in her power. It is a dogma of Italy’s foreign policy — 
a dogma on which Rome cannot compromise—to hold the 
Adriatic free from danger : and so one can easily understand 
the new action of Italy in Central Europe and the Balkans. 
Rome’s first object is to see that these regions, always so 
inflammable and so dangerous, should not be involved in any 
sort of war.” 

Not only are the interests of Italy at stake, but those of the 
traditions and civilisation of Europe. Italy therefore takes an 
open stand in favour of peace. By a whole series of actions in 
the sense of appeasement, she plans, suggests and urges the 
conclusion of agreements to eliminate grievances and friction 
between the peoples of the Danube and the Balkans. Italian 
diplomacy has seldom had a more difficult or a more dis- 
tinguished part to play. But she is alive to the opportunities. 
She has determined to free herself from the German entangle- 
ment and her young men say that in no banal sense, but by 
great constructive plans their country intends to work with 
its international Church for the safety, honour and welfare 
of Europe. 

This great hope is founded on new facts. The leaders who 
exploited fascism for uglier purposes and worked with 
Germany have been pushed into the background. The 
Crown Prince, whose wife is the sister of King Leopold, has 
come into closer touch with the Duce. The Pope, in the 
most definite and official language, says that at last Italy is 
at peace with the Church. If that remains true, as it should 
remain, Europe will have nothing more to fear from fascism. 


RoBERT SENCOURT. 


SCANDINAVIA’S EFFORTS FOR 
PeACE. 


S there a real, an indisputable mentality? Is it possible to 
hen a perfectly exact, an absolutely convincing definition 

of this state of mind, and does it not come to the same 
difficulty which the old Sophists wanted to elucidate in asking 
mockingly : “ What is a bald head?” “Is it one with ten 
hairs left or with fifteen or with twenty?” I do not think one 
can possibly find a state which could lay claim to spotless 
impartiality in this world havoc any more than an owner of 
a house can remain calm, cool and equable when he sees a 
gang of looters out to ransack their neighbours, to smash 
their furniture and to plunder everything they can get hold 
of. Neutrality cannot mean lack of sympathy for the great 
cause the Allies are fighting for. It means only the will to 
remain out of the mess, to hold aloof, because the special 
conditions, geographical, economic and political, do not 
allow a country immediately to join the forces of those who 
try to repress international criminals and to constitute a new 
order of Europe, and with that of humanity. 

These assertions, so it seems to me, perhaps apply best to 
the Scandinavian countries. They are democratic countries 
and no doubt their heart is with the common cause of 
democracy. They cherish their democratic institutions, built 
up since hundreds of years, they hate Nazism and all the 
stupid folly of aggression. They would rather to-day than 
to-morrow view the triumph of order against chaos and 
destruction, the end for ever of the armaments race, dismal 
and idiotic as it is. But they are too near Germany to be able 
to give forcible expression to their feeling. They are too small 
to throw their weight into the scales with very great effect, 
and they even have no adequate armaments (up till now) to 
defend themselves for long against a ruthless and over- 
whelmingly stronger enemy. It was, as in England and 
France, a most decisive fault of the Socialist Party, especially 
in Sweden, to pursue a policy of unwarranted and unilateral 
(relative) disarmament. As in these big countries the ruling 
men were “caught napping” and suddenly saw themselves 
almost at the mercy of the “ogre.” Had these northern 
States organised a first-rate and well-trained air force, even 
say of 500 aeroplanes and 500 tanks, they could probably face 
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the problem of neutrality without undue predicament. They 
could form a politically nearly self-supporting block ; they 
could defy arrogance, protect their legitimate trade, defend 
their plucky mariners against piracy. But this preparation 
lacking they can only play for time and make the most of the 


_ fact that even in this state of weakness Sweden has a splendid 


little army with more than 500,000 magnificent soldiers, that 
the artillery is one of the best in the world, and that a very 
strong line of defence has been built in the South. Now, 
head over heels, 25 millions have been voted by the Riksdag 
for new. tanks, and big sums are destined to increase the 
air force and the fleet. Several classes have been called to 
the colours. The peaceful towns of Stockholm and Gothen- 
burg are learning all the pleasures and marvels of the “ black 
out.” They play with gas-masks nearly as skilfully as the 
quarrelling children in this European madhouse. Everywhere 
you can read in alluring articles and advertisements about the 
excellence and beauty of the different kinds of shelters. The 
big hotels and stores have their “ Skydds ” room ; evacuating 
is a topic of public discussion and of Government plans 
exactly as it was in England and in France before the hour 
of decision struck. Also the difficult problems of compensation, 
of price control and war finance had to be solved without 
injuring the rights and opportunities of the individual. 
Benzine is only available with cards. The private citizen was 
for a time no more allowed to keep his motor car going than 
in the Western countries, and benzine had to be reserved only 
for public purposes. A huge wave of hamstering started at 
first, owing also to some blunder of the Minister of Commerce 
who warned the people in a radio-speech that they must not 
buy motor oil lest there should be a shortage of it, a warning 
which, of course, had quite the contrary effect on the simple- 
minded consumer. Not only was benzine hamstered, but 
also jewels, soap and quite a lot of other commodities, 
especially foodstuffs, in spite of the fact that there was not, nor 
is there, the least shortage felt in these countries where the 
agrarian element dominates. Naturally also the question of 
price regulation had to be discussed, since the increase of 
freight costs, of insurance for war risks, and a slight increase 
in the rate of interest, promote higher cost of living. The 
danger of inflation is no less knocking at the doors of Sweden 
than of any other country in the world, inflation with all its 
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consequences of devaluation and destitution. Therefore the 
Minister of Finance very appropriately warned the public 
that new taxes must follow in order to fill the gap created by 
war expenses, which are estimated at at least 500 million 
kronen. For the time being a wine tax and a spirit tax are 
proposed, a tax on tobacco, tea and coffee, and a tax on war 
profits. 

So the imitation seems nearly to be accomplished, the 
“ Toilette” as they used to say in the French Revolution about 
those who were condemned to the guillotine is nearly finished. 
Notwithstanding all these signs of danger, “ Lugn,” i.e. 
tranquillity, is the main characteristic of the Swedish and 
surely of the Scandinavian mind in general. I happened to 
be just in front of the wonderful old Royal Palace with its 
simple grand profile when about a hundred thousand people 
greeted the three Kings and the President of Finland, Kallio, 
on the balcony. Quietly they stood there in the glaring 
shimmer of the “ limelight ” thrown on them. Four chiefs of 
States but not one of them in uniform, simply Gentlemen on 
the throne, symbolising intelligence and honesty. Still, there 
was a halo of heroism round them and especially round 
President Kallio, whose country has to undergo so severe an 
ordeal, and round King Gustav, the really venerable doyen 
of European monarchs, bending just a bit under his 81 years, 
mildly waving his hand to the masses standing at the Grand 
Place acclaiming with deep-felt loyalty their friend and 
leader. Many had tears in their eyes as the National Anthems 
were played and sung, as the old cherished melody of the 
Luther choral, “ A stronghold is our God,” burst from the 
lips of these thousands. 

All this was done without the slightest bustle of militaristic 
display, without any influence of terror and lie, without any 
fetish service to one person, without any of those methods of 
propaganda which mean war already. Clearly these monarchs 
and their folk want nothing but to be left in peace. Since 
1814 Sweden has never conducted a war. Since the days of 
Louis XIV the country knows the danger of being influenced 
decisively by foreign powers ; and from the time of Gustav III 
romantics and imperialism no longer play any part in Scan- 
dinavian policy. The people want to live and let live. Their 
economic situation gives them the key position between the 
two fighting groups, broadly speaking, by selling timber and 
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wood pulp, paper and dairy products to England in exchange 
for industrial products, and by selling iron ore and other 
metals to Germany in order to get machinery and chemicals, 
Even up to September export and import had shown 
excellent results. But now, of course, war has upset to a large 
extent the peaceful machinery of economics. A carefully 
organised system of espionage has enabled the Germans to 
know practically everything about the departure and the 
coming in of ships in Scandinavian harbours. Severe steps 
had to be taken to repress this treachery. Several U-boat 
commanders have shown themselves worthy colleagues of 
Himmler’s bodyguard. One of them wanted actually to force 
a Swedish captain at point blank to falsify his shipping papers 
in order to claim that his cargo was destined for Great Britain 
instead of Belgium (which was the truth). The honest captain 
did not yield to this pressure, as he told the representatives of 
the press ; he quietly faced the danger of death and taught 
the (probably amok-running) sailor that even the fate of 
those eleven Danish seamen who had been killed—one might 
say “ murdered ”—by this same U-boat would not influence 
his decision. 

Such reports—I can only just give instances of this daily 
“ warfare ”—must naturally influence public opinion; and 
this is in fact the only effective propaganda for the Allies. All 
other methods have failed altogether—I tell it with great 
reluctance. For months no newspapers were available except 
those which were perfectly out of date, whereas German press 
literature was pouring in. No letters were coming from 
England except with considerable delay, so that all personal 
and business relations had to suffer. No telephone was working, 
and what astonishes many people most is that the B.B.C. could 
not afford or thought it unnecessary to give a Scandinavian 
version of their news. Not even the intellectual relations were 
kept up, whereas the Germans had carefully prepared the 
ground by inviting thousands of children to the Reich in 
exchange for a similar invitation from Sweden. A man of the 
importance of Sven Hedin was given the opportunity to “ see 
Hitler ” and boast with a patriotic object of this wonderful 
“ meeting.” 

It was Hitler and Hitler alone who canvassed for the Allies, 
his deeds and the deeds of his friends and followers spoke 
better than any other “spokesman.” Politically especially 
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the pact of Germany with Russia has created a profound and 
lasting impression. If the Swedish perhaps lack imagination, 
they do not lack honesty. If they are often sturdy, thoroughly 
cut and dried “‘ breadwinners ”—they know that there is such 
a thing as straightforwardness, a moral basis you never can 
lose without losing your soul. But also the political danger 
‘became perfectly clear when Russia constituted herself master 
of the Baltic, forcing Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania to — 
concessions which mean a serious hampering of their inde- 
pendence. Already the plight of Estland was felt very 
intensely because Swedish live there as a minority since the 
first start of Swedish expansion. But far stronger still was the 
sorrow when Finland was touched and threatened. Finland 
belonged to Sweden long after Swedish imperialism was 
doomed to death. Up to the middle of the Napoleonic wars 
this political connection was maintained, and even after the 
severing of all territorial bondage still a very strong cultural 
and national community of feeling remained. The ruling class 
in Finland was Swedish until the last years. Their old aristo- 
cratic and bourgeois families conserve the well-founded pride 
of having an ancestry often traced back for hundreds of years. 
But they are not, to quote an English playwright, like the 
potatoes whose best part lies under the earth. They repre- 
sented and still represent an element of cultural progress. 
Undaunted by the tyranny of Tsarism they did not submit 
to the exactions of the invading Reds in 1917. Free from this 
trickery they built up a free country with President Svinhufvud 
and Field-Marshal Mannerheim as powerful leaders. True, 
German military help was needed to save Finland from social 
upheaval. But equally true is it that the folly of Germany and 
Germany alone has paved the way for Stalin’s new expansion. 
Equally true that, when practically the whole world joined in 
the wish to protect this little State with its 4 millions of 
inhabitants against being simply choked by the octopus— 
Germany and Germany alone “ did not feel interested ” as a 
betrayed betrayer, when the worst of a catastrophe seemed at 
hand for Finland. 

But the Finlanders did not shrink in the presence of the 
danger. They did not lose their nerve, as many others would 
have done, before so terrible a contingency. They were 
resolved with hope against hope—modern Spartans—to 
resist to the utmost if national disaster could not be averted. 
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All reports which I have received here from refugees and by 
letters from Finland are unanimous in the praise of the 
wonderful energy, quickness and quietness with which all 
measures were taken by the Government for evacuating 
Helsinki and bringing about 150,000 people into the (com- 
parative) security of the northern provinces. All political and 
national quarrels ceased. The embittered struggle between 
the Swedish minority and the Finns (analogous to a certain 
extent with the former relation between Germans and Czechs 
in Bohemia) was put aside in this hour of need. All parties, 
the Agrarians whose leader is President Kallio, the Social 
Democrats represented by Finance Minister Tanner, joined 
to strengthen the Government. Nobody complained of the 
hardships of mobilisation. Parents had to be separated from 
their children, brothers from their sisters. For hours and hours 
the silent crowds waited patiently at the railway stations till 
they got their trains. Without grumbling they went away 
from their homes and the homes of their parents—packed and 
herded with a mass of companions. Finland made the decks 
clear for a desperate fight, the enormous width of the country 
with its woods and lakes giving splendid opportunities of 
local resistance. 

Also considerable financial sacrifices were borne with courage 
and patience. Housing had to be prepared for the refugees, 
food had to be stored, all people had to adapt their conditions 
of life to the new necessity. The telephone and telegraph 
services came under state supervision. Currency control had 
to be established with a maximum of 3,000 finmarks to be 
exported, War industry demanded thousands of new hands, 
but still the land had to be ploughed, the family of the 
“ conscript ” had to be taken care of. Neighbours did what 
they could to soften this hardship and the common patriotism 
helped also to solve the very difficult financial problem. On 
one day the Finance Minister received from a private citizen 
alone 5 million marks and an aeroplane as a present. Of 
course, higher taxation will have to be borne and a loan for the 
defence of the country is to be launched which surely will 
score a big success. So this little country has to undergo the 
same strain as Austria when Italy was no more to be con- 
sidered an effective “‘ friend” at her borders. When Hitler 
and Mussolini joined in the now nearly forgotten “ axis,” no 
methods of diplomacy, no tricks or arguments—even had they 
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been better chosen than they were—could possibly save the 
life and independence of the buffer “‘ between hammer and 
anvil.” Finland—it is to be hoped fervently—will be spared 
the worst, because Russia having Libau, Dagé, Osel and 
Baltishport as naval bases, occupying a preponderant position 
in Estonia, Lithuania and Latvia—does not need to bring a 
‘brave and well-armed people to despair. But even without 
this worst ordeal, if only the Russian frontier is changed for 
the worse for Finland,* if the littleisle of Hégland is to be under 
Russian influence, the strengthening of bolshevism promoted 
by Germany will go on as long as there is not an effective 
check against the powers of destruction. 

I may be allowed to quote a little story which illustrates 
perhaps better this mentality than many big historical facts. 
Stalin is supposed to have asked Mr. Paasikivi, the chief of 
the Finnish Delegation, how many soldiers Finland would be 
able to put in the field. Paasikivi answered about four 
hundred thousand. Then we will send double against you, 
was the retort from Stalin. The Finnish delegate rose and 
begged to be allowed to speak with Helsinki. On his return 
he was naturally asked why he so suddenly wanted to speak 
with the chief of his Government. “ I only wanted them to 
give an order,” Paasikivi answered, “ that every one of our 
soldiers should have two supports ready for his rifle. . . .” 

How far these destructive powers will work in their 
ultimately suicidal fanaticism may be gathered from the 
incredible fact that Germany actually gives up one of her 
strongest political and ethnical “ bastions.” Hundreds of 
times German propaganda has “rubbed it in” that every 
German in the neighbouring states of the Reich was under 
the especial care of the “ Fihrer.” No slogan was better 
understood than the silly and superficial statistical argument 
that Germany was so densely populated that she absolutely 
needed colonies as an outlet. Now the “ Lord Protector ” has 
to call back more than a hundred thousand of his people 
because he cannot protect them against bolshevism. He 
increases his own population, already so much in need of the 
most important commodities. He must bring new hungry 


* When these lines were written the essential point was the Russian demand for 
Hangé, a seaside place on Finland’s territory, as a naval base. Finland declared that 
such a concession was quite out of the question, and that they would rather break off 
negotiations than lose their independence. 
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ones, new discontented ones into his beleaguered fortress 
because his new “friends” are not willing to keep these 

foreigners ” within their walls. All Scandinavia has been 
impressed by this unheard-of “ V élkerwanderung.” The Baltic 
Germans are exactly in the same position as the Swedish 
minority is in Finland. They are no more “ Germans” but 
have become citizens of their countries for the last 600 years. 
The Stakelbergs, Benkendorfs, Rosens, Gripenbergs, etc., held 
always a great position at the Court of St. Petersburg. These 
are not only “ barons,” as they are usually called, a class of 
haughty, reactionary if powerful landowners ; but a very great 
part of the Baltic bourgeoisie has suddenly lost its home, its 
belongings, its freedom. Take as an instance the town of Riga. 
This town, the capital of Latvia, loses 10 per cent. of her folk. 
Eleven thousand flats are going to be empty, 250 doctors must 
leave their clients, tradesmen will miss their customers, the 
State its best taxpayers. The German property to be liqui- 
dated in all haste and to be administered by a special organisa- 
tion is estimated at no less than one milliard of lats. It is an 
economic revolution, a social upheaval which Hitler’s flight 
before Russia has produced, and now—grotesque consequence 
of his politics—his own people have to undergo an experience 
similar tothose despised Jews who were forced to emigration on 
his order. Instead of keeping at least these colonies which 
the Germans founded in the past—valuable guarantees of 
permanent moral, political and economic influence—Hitler 
throws away his best assets only to satisfy Stalin’s ambition. 

Now one question prevails: How far will Hitler take the 
responsibility for further betrayal of the vital interests of 
Germany? Will Scandinavia not be threatened directly if, 
say, the Aland Islands come under Russian influence? They 
are only thirty miles away from the Swedish coast. Therefore 
very great caution prevails in the responsible Press and 
among official circles concerning foreign policy. Guns are 
mounted at the Swedish sea coast. Their dismal profile 
overshadows all political life. The budget for defence is more 
than a milliard of crowns. Sweden is confident of peace. But 
the clouds at the horizon are not to be overlooked. If she 
cannot help Finland in a military way she must try anything 
which can give to her neighbour moral support. With the 
terrible fate of Poland kept in memory, Sweden feels that 


“ readiness is everything.” 
SPECTATOR. 
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EPTEMBER 1939 will always remain one of the most 
tragic chapters in Polish history. In that month Poland, 
a great country of 33 million inhabitants, a young State 
on the threshold of prosperity, was subjugated and con- 
~demned to the worst form of modern slavery : Nazi domina- 
tion. To-day, at the beginning of November 1939, some | 
people even in the Allied countries seem inclined to forget — 
what a cruel injustice Poland has suffered, what appalling 
sacrifices have been forced upon her, and to what unspeak- 
able torment her people are being subjected to-day. It is 
futile to say that the Poles have not forgotten. It is necessary 
that the whole civilised world should know not only what is 
happening in Poland now, but also her history for the past 
hundred and fifty years, with its unending drama of oppres- 
sion and resistance to oppression, tyranny and revolt against 
tyranny, and its continual proofs of the invincible spirit of 
the Polish people as expressed in their repeated risings against 
the overwhelming power of their enemies. For a century and 
a half Poland has struggled for freedom in this way, each 
generation taking over the standard of revolt from the last. 
It was so until the year 1918, the rebirth of an independent 
Poland, and not even Nazi Germany can really believe that 
this spirit—whose dauntless power was manifested, among 
others, by the defence of the unfortified city of Warsaw, 
evoking the admiration of the entire world—can be crushed, 
though defenceless towns and villages may be razed to the 
ground by aerial bombardment and a State wiped off the 
map—for a time!—with the aid of a powerful ‘ neutral.” 
Poland has a national anthem beginning with the simple 
words: ‘ Poland is not lost while we live”; it also has a 
patriotic song beginning with the words: “ Our land shall 
not be stolen.” During the past hundred and fifty years there 
have always been thieves who have tried to do that very 
thing, but every generation of Poles has held fast to their 
faith that Poland was not lost and to their hope of its resur- 
rection. Nor did they confine themselves to faith and hope ; 
they fought for freedom and independence. The following 
brief survey of these struggles is a memento of the past which 
emphasises the reality of Polish hopes for the future. 
The three partitions of Poland at the end of the eighteenth 
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century certainly constituted an even worse catastrophe than 
that of September 1939. At that time Prussia, Russia and 
Austria were able to seize Poland without a previous life-and- 
death struggle. The internal condition of the country was so 
deplorable, the weakness of the Polish Government so evident, 
and theexcrescences of many Polishinstitutions—such asliberty 
to the point of anarchy—so serious that Potsdam, Moscow 
and Vienna had a comparatively easy task. However, the 
miracle of regeneration came to pass the moment the Polish 
State had been destroyed. On countless battlefields and 
through risings which were from the outset condemned to 
failure, but were inspired by an unshakable faith in ultimate 
victory, however distant, the Polish nation washed out the 
shame of the partitions and gave glorious evidence of its true 
spirit. 

Tadeusz Kosciuszko was the first great Polish hero of 
freedom. After the second partition, in the year 1793, he made 
a desperate attempt to shake off the Tsarist yoke. His peasant 
battalions scored a magnificent victory over the Russians at 
Raclawice. But that was only a temporary success, and there 
followed the Polish defeat at Maciejowice, which was soon 
after “ celebrated ” by the massacre of Praga, the Warsaw 
suburb which thereby entered the history of Polish martyr- 
dom. Kosciuszko’s rising, in which Prince Joseph Poniatowski, 
nephew of the last King of Poland, had also participated at 
the outset, was over. Poniatowski later fought under 
Napoleon and distinguished himself at the Battle of Leipzig, 
in 1813, to such a degree that Napoleon made him a Marshal 
of France. Shortly after, he died. 

Kosciuszko and Poniatowski even after their deaths 
remained the beacons of the Polish nation in the long, dark 
night of oppression that followed. There are two glorious 
dates in the saga of Polish heroism during this period : 
November 1830 and January 1863. The fires of the famous 
November Rising were lit by the cadets at the Warsaw 
Military Academy. It became a wildfire that spread through- 
out the Polish nation, filling the land with new enthusiasm 
and new hope. The Polish regiments of the Tsarist Army, 
approximately 30,000 men, joined the revolutionaries im- 
mediately, and their numbers were increased by 80,000 
volunteers. This army resisted the might of Tsarist Russia 
for nearly a whole year. But in October 1831 the rising was 
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crushed and there followed a reign of the blackest terror. 
Polish patriots were exiled to Siberia, their fortunes were 
confiscated, the Polish universities at Warsaw and Vilna were 
closed, and attempts to deprive the Poles of their national 
culture were intensified. However, the memory of November 
1830 could never be erased, and one of the greatest Polish 
‘dramas is entitled The November Night. The author was the 
neo-romanticist Stanislaw Wyspianski. | 

Every action inevitably produces a reaction. The spirit of _ 
a nation can neither be broken, nor suppressed. When 
Tsarist tyranny once more became intolerable, the heroic 
youth of Warsaw again rose in revolt. That was in January 
1863. The direct cause of the explosion was the Tsarist attempt 
to put the young Poles into Russian regiments and station 
them in the remotest parts of the Tsarist Empire. Once more 
the revolt spread to the whole of the country, and even 
developed into a regular war, in which no fewer than 650 major 
and minor battles were fought, and no fewer than 25,000 of 
the insurgents fell in battle. When they were defeated—that 
was inevitable in view of the inexhaustible resources of the 
Tsarist tyranny—the real tragedy began. 150,000 Poles, 
men, women and children, were sent to the lead mines of 
Siberia and the Urals; 70,000 others were imprisoned ; 
1,660 estates were confiscated ; the contents of libraries and 
museums were stolen and taken to the interior of Russia. 
Tsarist oppression became more and more soulless and brutal. 

But in spite of it the ferment of freedom never ceased its 
work among the Poles. There was another explosion in the 
years 1905-6. This time it was a nationalist movement tinged 
with social objects. For this was the time when the workers 
and the mass of the people of Russia had revolted against 
Tsarism. The Polish Socialist Party (which was, of course, 
illegal, and of which Joseph Pilsudski was a leading member) 
played a prominent réle in the organisation of the rising. After 
its suppression Tsarist tyranny became still more intolerable. 
There was no limit and no end to the sufferings of the Polish 
people under the Tsarist scourge. 

Meanwhile, in the provinces stolen by Prussia at the 
partition (Poznan, Pomorze and Upper Silesia, which the 
Nazis to-day have the effrontery to describe as “ old German 
land ”), the Poles suffered from the violence of the German 

Drang nach Osten.” Berlin issued instructions that 
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everything Polish, and particularly the Polish language, must 
be suppressed, and that the plain must be settled with German 
peasants. The Prussian method of oppression was even more 
dangerous than the Russian. It was no less brutal, and better 
organised, more systematic. Polish resistance, in accordance 
with the law of action and reaction, was no less violent, how 
violent may best be gauged from the moving story of a revolt 
against Germanisation organised and executed by Polish 
children, 

It began in the village of Wrzesnia. Polish children attend- 
ing German schools were forbidden to recite the Lord’s Prayer 
in Polish; they had to do that in the hated tongue of their 
German oppressors. The children refused. The teachers 
threatened. The children stood fast. Whereupon the teachers 
beat them until they bled. The parents who dared to protest 
against this barbarous procedure were thrown into gaol. But 
the spirit of the children of Wrzesnia spread to other parts and 
very soon no fewer than 100,000 Polish children were on 
strike. They were determined to remain loyal to their mother 
tongue. In Russia, too, from the year 1866, there were re- 
peated revolts on the part of the Polish children against 
Russification. The biggest and best organised Polish school 
strike in Russian Poland took place in the years 1905-6. The 
historians who compare the heroism of the Polish children 
with that of the child crusaders of the thirteenth century are 
certainly right. 

In the Austrian-occupied part of Poland, in Western 
Galicia, there was the peasant rising of 1846, though the per- 
fidious Austrians succeeded in converting it into a revolt 
against the Polish landowners. In 1848, Prussia had to deal 
with the first Polish armed revolt in Poznan. The year 1914 
is entered in Polish history with golden letters ; it was then 
that Joseph Pilsudski formed the Polish Legions that later 
won independence for Poland. The autumn of 1939 saw the 
almost incredible heroism of Warsaw. 

What was it that made the Poles take up arms again and 
again? Certainly not a desire for adventure, nor the hope of 
easy victory, since all their revolts were destined to fail—and 
they knew it. They always derived the impulse from an in- 
vincible faith in their ultimate liberation and in the triumph 
of right. This attitude was fostered by Polish education. As 
the schools were in the service of the oppressors, Polish 
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atriotic education had to rely on other sources: the 
Polish mother and Polish literature. It was thanks tothe Polish 
mother that Polish children from their infancy were taught 
to prepare for the struggle ; while the Polish literature of the 
nineteenth century constituted a single outcry against 
tyranny, a single call to arms. The leaders of the patriotic 
“movement in literature were Poland’s three greatest poets: 
Adam Mickiewicz, Juliusz Slowacki and Zygmunt Krasinski. 
Their works, which are truly immortal, contained everything, 
combining beauty of style with ardent hope, exquisite form 
with inspiring content, universal human appeal with the 
typical Polish spirit. The three giants were followed by — 
generations of other poets and writers with the same patriotic 
inspiration. To mention only a few: Adam Asnyk, Or-Ot, 
Wyspianski, Stefan Zeromski, Henryk Sienkiewicz, and Strug. 
The written word was, and still is, the greatest treasure of the 
Poles, a last refuge as well as an inexhaustible source of faith. 

The history of the Polish risings would be incomplete if it 
were confined to a record of armed revolts against the 
oppressors. The Poles always knew that freedom was indi- 
visible, just like peace. They therefore fought always and 
everywhere where freedom was at stake, for American as well 
as Greek and Hungarian freedom. This chapter of Polish 
history is perhaps the finest : it is a striking proof of Polish 
romanticism and idealism. Before Tadeusz Kosciuszko be- 
came the leader of the Polish rising against Russia, he had 
been in America, where he went in order to fight in the War 
of Liberation. America has not forgotten him; there are 
statues of him to perpetuate his memory in several places. 
The same applies in the case of another Pole, Kazimierz 
Pulaski, who also played a prominent réle in the American 
War of Liberation. There were many Poles in the Greek War 
of Independence. The Polish General Bem was one of the 
leaders of the Hungarian rising against the Hapsburgs in the 
year 1849. Down to this day Hungarian mothers tell their 
children of “‘ Father Bem.” At the same period, battalions of 
Polish volunteers were helping the Italians against their 
Austrian oppressors. There were also many Poles on the 
Turkish side in the Crimean War. And there were many Poles 
fighting under the tricolor against Prussia in the war of 1870-1. 

We have already mentioned Prince Joseph Poniatowski, 
who fought under Napoleon and achieved the dignity of a 
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Marshal of France. In Italy there were Polish Legions fighting 
for Napoleon under Dabrowski. Another great Polish military 
leader in the service of France was General Skrzynecki. The 
Poles placed great hopes in Napoleon. He disappointed them. 
Rivers of Polish blood were shed for the Emperor on many 
battlefields, but the result, the establishment of the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw, a buffer State, was small and transitory. 

There is one more thing in this connection that must be 
emphasised. Poland was never a military nation, like either 
modern Prussia or ancient Sparta. If she was nevertheless 
obliged in the course of her history to take up arms again and 
again, perhaps more frequently than any other European 
nation, it was in all cases a matter of self-preservation. Wars 
of conquest, wars with the object of gaining new territories, 
were foreign to the Polish character. It should be remem- 
bered that the incorporation of Lithuania in the old Polish 
Kingdom, as well as that of the Ruthenians (Ukrainians) was 
effected in an entirely peaceful manner (Union of Lublin, 
Union of Horodlo). The wars against the Cossacks of 
Chmielnicki were at the same time defensive wars against 
the Tartars and not against the peoples of the Ukraine as such. 

In Polish history there are two dates which are connected 
with glorious martial achievements. In the year 1410 the 
allied Polish-Lithuanian armies inflicted a crushing defeat 
on the Teutonic Order, ancestors of the present Prussian-Nazi 
governing element in Germany ; while in the year 1683 John 
Sobieski, King of Poland, decisively defeated the Turks before 
Vienna. Both these conflicts were of immense significance not 
only to Poland, but to the whole of Europe, and both served 
the purpose of self-preservation and civilisation. If the 
Germans had triumphed at Grunwald, there might be no 
independent Slav nation to-day; and if Sobieski had not 
saved Vienna, there might be no Western civilisation to-day. 

That is not militarism. Yet these two heroic deeds lived on 
in the hearts of the Polish people and played their part in 
inspiring the Polish risings after the partitions. They lived 
again in the human and military genius of Pilsudski and in 
his great work. They were in the heart of Stefan Starzynski, 
Lord Mayor of Warsaw, in 1939. And this spirit will never 
rest, never submit, never compromise, despite the most brutal 
oppression, despite the most bestial barbarism. 

Szymon Wotr. 
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BLOCKADE AND VICTORY. 


HERE are four main means by which we can win the 
present struggle; Blockade, Propaganda, Diplomacy 
(the winning over as allies states hitherto neutral; the 
detaching of other states from the enemy’s orbit), Armed 
Force. All these means are interacting and must be used in 
combination; we cannot trust blindly to any particular 
method. Moreover, we must have the courage to look facts 
in the face even if they are unpalatable ; we are not going to 
win wars by indulging in wishful thinking. 

There is too much popular exaggeration in the claims made 
as to the effectiveness alike of our blockade and our propa- 
ganda in the last war. Despite our favourable geographical 
position, and our overwhelming naval superiority, it was not 
until the entry of America into the war that our blockade 
became really effective. It was impossible to impose the 
doctrine of ‘continuous freight” upon such powerful 
neutrals as the U.S.A.; the attempt to do so involved us in 
endless diplomatic difficulties. Down to the middle of 1917 
we were unable to prevent very considerable imports into 
Germany via Scandinavia and other neutrals, and readers 
interested in this aspect of the problem would do well to study 
and digest Admiral Consett’s Triumph of Unarmed Forces. 
Even after the blockade had become effective, its actual 
workings were by no means so overwhelming and decisive 
as is popularly assumed. No German military operation of 
any decisive importance was ever hampered and brought to 
naught by any shortage of arms or munitions which can be 
traced directly to the blockade ; down to the very end of the 
war there were no complaints of shortage of arms or munitions 
from German commanders in the field, although there were 
complaints as to lack of men. The absence of tanks from the 
German army cannot be attributed to the blockade, the 
effectiveness of German aircraft or submarines cannot be 
said to have been reduced by this cause. In other words, the 
shortages due to the blockade were felt more by civilians than 
by soldiers, seamen, or airmen, and not even these shortages 
were so paralysing or overwhelming as is popularly believed. 
Once more I will recommend to the reader’s attention a 
standard work, General Landwehr’s Hunger. The effect of 
this is that the blockade was felt by civilians in Germany 
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more as a nerve-racking fight to get things which the average 
citizen is normally accustomed to have brought to his very 
door, than a matter of actual physical deprivation, and this 
is a conclusion which I can confirm from personal observa- 
tion.* The official scales of rations issued were utterly 
misleading, the population rescued itself from official delin- 
quencies and deficiencies by the development of Hamstern 
and the Schleichhandel. Most workers in industrial towns had 
friends or relatives in the country, every week-end they visited 
these armed with rucksacks, old clothes, boots, etc., and 
bartered them for foodstuffs and returned with laden ruck- 
sacks. This was Hamstern. The Schleichhandel was the 
product of this. Both Hamstern and Schleichhandel were 
forbidden ; in practice it was impossible to suppress them. 
The Schleichhandel throve in Germany and Austria during the 
last war as rum-running throve in the U.S.A. during Pro- 
hibition, the very police and officials charged with putting it 
down had each their pet Schleichhandler from whom they 
bought supplies. Nothing is more certain than that this sort 
of thing will repeat itself. A law is only truly effective so long 
as public opinion supports it; not even a Nazi Government 
can send half Germany to prison. 

The importance of this to our subject however is in its 
bearing on popular misconceptions. It will surprise many 
people to hear that the average middle-class family in Vienna 
could get white bread all through the war, and that the chief 
food shortage occurred after the war, and not during it, and 
that it was due more to administrative confusion arising 
from the sudden setting up of new states and the closing down 
of frontiers than to the blockade per se. Moreover, there is a 
tendency to attribute to the blockade alone shortages which 
were due to the absorption of industry with armaments work, 

All this is not to suggest that our blockade was useless, or 
that it failed to inflict very real suffering upon the enemy : 
it is merely to stress the basal truth too often lost to mind 
which is that we could have carried on a blockade indefinitely 
without ever forcing Germany to surrender. There is the same 
element of exaggeration in what is written about our propa- 
ganda in the last war. This was principally effective with the 
non-German races, Czechs and Slavs. There was in Germany 


* For reasons needless to mention here, I passed some time in 1918 in Vienna, 
General Landwehr was Food-Controller in Austria. 
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increasing war-weariness and increasing privation, but so long 
as Germany seemed like winning the war, the spirit of German 
nationalism continued to run high. Down to the very sum- 
mer of 1918, the names of Hindenburg and Ludendorff were, 
to the average German, just as much names with which to 
conjure as are nowadays those of Hitler and Goring. There 
was a discontented Socialist minority, but it was a passive 
minority, the people as a whole trusted their leaders and lived 
in a world of illusions concerning them and Germany’s 
chance of winning the war. Even the Arbetter Zeitung of 
Vienna, in 1918 brilliantly edited, and probably the most 
outspoken and independent organ of public opinion to be 
found in any belligerent country, had blind faith in the 
German General Staff, wrote most respectfully concerning 
them, and had no idea of the impending collapse. It was not 
until Ludendorff had himself hoisted the signal for surrender 
by his appeal for an armistice that German moral collapsed, 
and in Ludendorff’s appeal for an armistice neither propa- 
ganda nor blockade played any part whatsoever. “ To-day 
the troops are holding their ground but no one knows what 
the morrow may bring forth.” That was Ludendorff’s 
message. He had been decisively beaten, and wanted to gain 
time to extricate his troops. But it was so much more flatter- 
ing to German national pride to attribute defeat to the 
“starving out ” of Germany, or to the “ dagger stroke from 
behind,” that the legends as to these were very industriously 
circulated, and the really amazing thing is that we find so 
many English writers prepared to do serious harm to their 
own side by swallowing such legends blindly. 

For the theory that we can beat Germany at a minimum 
cost in lives and money by sitting tight behind the Maginot 
Line, and starving Germany into surrender is so very attrac- 
tive as at the same time to be very dangerous. It obscures 
the need for a national military effort upon a gigantic scale, 
holds out an altogether illusory prospect of winning the war 
“on the cheap.” To starve a town into surrender you must com- 
pletely encircle it, cut off all food imports, and this has been 
done again and again in war. But in any case there is a big 
difference between encircling a town and encircling a state. A 
town, generally speaking, does not produce its own food 
supplies or raw materials, a state such as Germany does 
produce a very large proportion of its own food supplies and 
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taw materials. Thus even if you manage completely to invest 
it, you cannot produce the same overwhelming and catastro- 
phic effects as you get when investing a town. Under present 
conditions however we have no prospect of making a complete 
investment of Germany, our geographical position in respect 
to this is far less favourable than in the last war, Germany 
has Italy, Russia, and the Balkans, on her frontiers. We have 
it in our favour that Germany must pay for her imports 
whether in gold or in manufactured products or in raw 
materials, and she has no gold nor any surplus whether of 
goods or materials with which to pay for her imports. But if 
we are to sit quiet, and trust to blockade, there ceases to be 
the overwhelming pressure upon German armaments produc- 
tion which absorbs this at the present time; Germany can 
quite well switch off from manufacturing armaments to 
manufacturing goods for export, she can pay for her imports, 
and the war can go on indefinitely. That is the ABC of this 
problem. There is no need to go into elaborate statistical 
material to prove the point, although there is no lack of such 
evidence available. 

Incidentally, even if there were any chance of winning the 
war by such means, what sane sensible civilian is going to 
believe that men of the calibre of Hitler and Goring, grim 
and desperate fighters, even if they are dirty fighters, are 
going to be content to sit quiet and let themselves be starved 
into surrender, and do nothing about it? When Signor 
Mussolini was threatened with petrol sanctions, a form of 
blockade, he said, If you do this I shall reply by armed force. 
The sanctions project promptly fizzled out. Theoretically it 
may be possible to conceive of a boxer as winning his fight 
by warding off enemy blows, and wearing out his enemy by 
superior endurance. But no prize-fight has ever been won 
by such means. Theoretically it may be possible to conceive 
of one great state as defeating another by acting on the 
defensive, and slowly strangling its enemy by blockade. But 
there is no instance of this having been actually achieved in 
war, and it is very unlikely to be achieved in the present war. 

In the last war it was Kitchener’s instant appreciation of 
the true magnitude of his problem, his immediate decision to 
raise an army of seventy divisions, which truly brought 
victory to the Allied cause. It is an instance of how if a mili- 
tary policy is conceived from the outset upon fundamentally 
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sound lines, and if there is enough momentum behind it, 
then this momentum will enable it to survive totally unfore- 
seen happenings, such as Kitchener’s own death, or minor 
disasters such as the Dardanelles, or new developments such 
as the collapse of Russia, and carry it through to ultimate 
triumph, The same thing applies to-day. If we start with a 
military policy which is fundamentally sound, and set our- 
selves with wholehearted energy to pursue it, then the 
“ drive ” behind this policy will carry us through unforeseen 
happenings or any new developments, and even through 
what may seem serious disasters, and enable us to defeat 
Germany. But if we start with a policy which is based upon 
fundamentally false premisses, and fumble and falter in 
pursuing it, then any new development will suffice to throw 
our whole policy out of gear, and we shall get beaten. 

For this reason it is necessary to warn the public against 
the exaggerated hopes based alike upon economic warfare 
and upon propaganda. Our situation with regard to propa- 
ganda is much more favourable than in the last war, even if 
our blockade prospects are less favourable. The number of 
discontented Germans is far greater, the resentment against 
hardship and privation due to the war will develop more 
rapidly, and upon a more intense scale. But this disaffected 
minority will continue to be passive so long as Germany looks 
like winning the war. It can accelerate the effects of our 
victories in the field, it cannot compensate for the lack of such 
victories, should we fail to win them. Therefore we must set 
all our efforts to producing armaments upon such a scale, 
and in such a state of efficiency, as will bring us victory in 
the field. If we pursue this policy with might and main then 
no new development will take us by surprise, and there will 
be a general tendency for new allies to join us so soon as they 
feel we are in a position to give them real and effective help 
against Germany. In his admirable broadcast of October Ist 
Mr. Churchill gave the first official announcement that we 
are preparing to raise armies upon as great a scale as in 
1914-18. Mr. Chamberlain, a day or so earlier, gave a public 
warning against exaggerated hopes as to the results of 
economic warfare. These are welcome signs that the Govern- 
ment realises the magnitude of the task which confronts us. 


Victor WALLACE GERMAINS. 


THE POSITION OF SWITZERLAND. 


N the great national exhibition in Ziirich, which, let us 

hope, will be re-opened again—there were 8 million visitors 

until the end of August—the task of Switzerland was indi- 
cated as “ Guardian of the European river sources and the great 
Alpine passes.”’ There is nothing new in that. Swiss neutral- 
ity goes back to the beginning of the sixteenth century when 
Maximilian fought Francis I. After having won many battles 
against Habsburg and Burgund in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries in order to preserve its independence, 
the “ Eidgenossenschaft” succeeded in remaining neutral. 
So she kept out during the Thirty Years’ War, and her 
“‘ armed neutrality ” is a consequence of the latter. Macchia- 
velli wrote about “ Svizzeri, liberissimi e armatissimt”? and 
Napoleon said: “ Nature destined Switzerland to become 
a League of States ; no wise man would attempt to conquer 
it.” If Switzerland could preserve her independence during 
1914-18 it was mainly thanks to her “ armed neutrality.” 

For centuries Switzerland had the most universal con- 
scription in Europe. To-day the little country of 4 million 
people has 600,000 soldiers, the largest percentage in the 
world. ‘‘ The soldier takes his uniform and personal equip- 
ment home with him; he is furthermore obliged to attend 
shooting practice at regular intervals. In every Swiss house 
there is at least one rifle.” Already in spring 1938 the fear 
that a new war was imminent became so intense that the 
Federal Government, backed by the great majority of the 
nation, put forward its demand for “ integral neutrality ” 
for Switzerland. This of course was obtained from the 
League of Nations. But integral neutrality does not mean, 
as far as the Swiss understand it, that there is now an obliga- 
tion to keep quiet and to tolerate everything that is done in 
Europe. Last spring when the war clouds became darker 
and darker, a wave of resoluteness went through Switzerland 
to defend the independence of the country by all means. 
May I quote out of a single number of a leading Swiss daily 
paper of last April a few letters ? 


We do not want favour, we only want justice and peace for 
our country and if they do not grant that then everybody must 
help. One must arm everybody who is capable of carrying arms 
and one should shoot everybody who wants to destroy our country. 
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It would be good to make those greedy people understand that 
the government of each Canton has the right to call up troops 
itself. That means that if the entire Swiss Government were 
taken prisoner or surrendered, resistance would not yet be broken. 


In the same paper on the woman’s page a number of letters 
deal with the urgent desire of Swiss women to learn to shoot, 
to get arms in order to defend themselves against invaders. 
Swiss women, it is pointed out, have fought and they some- 
times decided the victory. “Some people ask that we shall 
be ready to go into the basement in order to be quietly 
buried. No. Everyone a rifle in her hand and shoot the 
bandits.” 

The wish to be Swiss, free Swiss, goes so far as to produce 
a serious movement in German-speaking Switzerland to 
make a literary language of the “ Schwyzer Dytsch.” As a 
matter of fact “ Schwyzer Dytsch”’ is spoken both by the univer- 
sity professor and by his maid. It is, by the way, one of the 
strongest ties of democracy if everybody speaks the same 
language. Within most nations there is a gap between the 
language of the man in the street and that of the educated 
person. This is not so in Switzerland. Now the Swiss dialect 
is as distant or almost as distant from “ Schriftdeutsch”’ as 
Dutch is from German. Even in the printed language which 
is of course “ Schriftdeutsch”’ there are slight differences, 
Those tentatives, to make “ Schwyzer Dytsch” a language 
like Dutch or Danish, are well meant and show the general 
attitude, but can hardly be realised. Besides, there is not 
one Swiss dialect but many. Swiss feeling is reflected in the 
saying of a Swiss writer, Falke, already years ago: “ Rather 
than come under German régime, I would turn French and 
give up my mother tongue.” The realistic Swiss citizen 
knows very well that military defence is not sufficient. 
One hears now on every side and with increasing frequency 
the slogan: “ Geistige Landesverteidigung ”’ (Spiritual national 
defence). The greatest achievement in that field was 
undoubtedly the marvellous national exhibition in Ziirich 
mentioned above. I heard a visitor saying: “ As a 
citizen of a canton I entered the exhibition, but as 
a Swiss citizen I left it.” There is still much of that 
“ Kantonligeist”” in Switzerland but it may prove an advan- 
tage. Since the “forest cantons”? founded the Swiss 
federation, in 1291 by the way, the basis of all political 
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life was the community and the canton. It is amazing how far 
the independence of these twenty-five cantons goes. Not even 
a common penal law exists. Last year the federal government 
tried to introduce a common penal code which was far from 
being revolutionary. It received a small majority but will 
not come into force for two years. Most of the French and 
Italian speaking people in Switzerland are opposing the new 
code because they fear that the central. authorities in Berne 
may become too powerful. There is no danger in Switzerland 
that democracy may become synonymous with uniformity. 

Neutrality of course has not only a military meaning. 
Switzerland is an economic factor too. It is a wrong idea 
to take Switzerland only as a sort of playground of Europe. 
Swiss Diesel marine engines are found in “all the seven 
seas.” London’s streets are paved with Swiss asphalt. In 
1937 Switzerland exported goods worth 1,300 million Swiss 
francs, i.e. {65,000,000 (old rate of exchange). It is not 
only cheese, chocolate and watches Switzerland exports but 
first class machines, aluminium, chemicals. Switzerland 
needs raw materials and food. She has no coal, no iron, no 
petrol. However, there is hardly a country where the stan- 
dard of the life of the people is so high. For the time being 
there is an agreement with Italy that Switzerland shall 
get all she needs through Genoa. 

As far as interior politics are concerned the old established 
liberal party is still leading, but the influence of the catholic 
conservatives becomes greater from year to year. Motta, 
the foreign minister for many years, belongs to that party. 
He is a friend of Mussolini, who has repeatedly spoken 
of the Swiss democracy as the most genuine in Europe. 
There is not the slightest doubt that for the overwhelming 
majority of Swiss people “ democracy is the only political 
form under which Switzerland can possibly live.” There is 
no other way for a nation, consisting of 72 per cent. who 
speak German, 20 per cent. French, about 6 per cent. Italian 
and less than 2 per cent. Romantsch, “Ja quarta lingua,” 
to live peacefully together. All four nations have the same 
rights. There is no minority question, because no nation 
feels a minority. The time will come when Europe will 
follow Switzerland. 

The political parties in Switzerland have strong youth 
movements. There are “ young catholics,” “ young liberals,” 
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and, strongest of all, “young peasants,” all decidedly 
democratic and all wanting very badly a united Swiss nation. 
All desire a stronger link between the nation and the workers, 
Up to the present time labour has not been represented in 
the government although they have a majority in several of 
the largest towns, such as Ziirich, Basle. A straw that shows 
which way the wind is blowing was the failure of ten deputies 
of the so-called “ national front ’?—a kind of totalitarian 
party—to win re-election at the last elections in the city of 
Zirich. The main condition laid down by many liberals for 
the adherence of the socialists to the national government, _ 
their backing of national defence, was fulfilled during the 
last years. The socialists now often make stronger demands 
for defence measures than do some of the “ bourgeois ” 
parties. In the May 1938 demonstrations, the Swiss flag 
appeared for the first time in the history of the social-demo- 
cratic party in the processions beside the traditional red 
one. It is probable that the position of the neutral countries, 
as during the Great War, will become stronger and stronger, 
both spiritually and economically. Neutral money is already 
dearer. Perhaps the neutrals will influence the end of the 
war in a wider sense than it looks for the moment. And 
perhaps Switzerland will have a special task or as a great 
Swiss professor, Max Huber, the president of the International 
Red Cross, put it: “ The destiny of Switzerland may yet be 
a mission.” 
WituELtm Viota. 


ANCIENT HISTORY AND MODERN 
ANALOGIES.* 
TUDENTS of the history and thought of classical 


antiquity are bound to ask themselves from time to time 

whether they have been justified in devoting so much 
attention to the understanding of an age so remote from the 
present. At such moments they feel a doubt whether they 
would not be better citizens, better qualified to pass an 
intelligent judgment on current problems, if they had con- 
cerned themselves not with the history of the Greeks and 
Romans but with the careers of Louis XIV or Napoleon, the 
growth of the British Empire or the rise of Germany. They 
fear that many of the problems which they have studied may 
fairly be regarded as trivial, and that their time might have 
been more profitably employed than in investigating the 
chronology of Spartan kings, the history of Athenian revolu- 
tions or the significance of the legislation of Roman Republican 
statesmen. 

In order to answer such questions it is necessary to ask 
ourselves why we study history at all. Is the primary object 
of historical study to enable us to pass judgment on statesmen 
of the present day, and to “ prove from history ” that certain 
courses of action are bound to produce certain consequences ? 
If this is its object, it may be confidently asserted that it has 
not been attained. Students of history, like economists, are 
to be found in every camp. As a recent writer in the Spectator 
has said: “ Advocates of isolation produce Lord Salisbury ; 
Collective Security seeks for an ancestry in the State Papers 
of Castlereagh. Elizabeth, William III and Pitt led coalitions 
to restore the balance of power, but James I and Charles II 
believed that an alliance with the strongest European Power 
would spell peace and safety—at the expense of Bohemia or 
Holland.” He points out that historians are far less willing 
to pass moral judgments than they were when the Whig 
interpretation of history was generally accepted. “ All decent 
men thought poorly of John, Strafford and Lord Liverpool. 
All good men approved of Simon de Montfort, Hampden and 
Lord Grey. None of these opinions is accepted without 
qualification to-day.” 

* A paper read to the “ Greats Society” in Rhodes House, Oxford, on May 3oth, 
1939- 
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If this is true, the Ancient Historian will find some con- 
solation in the thought that it is admitted by those who have 
concerned themselves with comparatively recent times that 
they are not qualified to act as mentors to contemporary — 
statesmen. If the study of history is to make any contribution 
to “ citizenship,” it seems to be at least possible that this con- 
tribution may be derived as well from a knowledge of ancient 
as of modern times. The question appears rather to be what _ 
advantage is to be derived from familiarity with the past, 
whether recent or remote? Ought historical studies to be 
regarded simply as a means of satisfying curiosity, or may — 
we hope that they will prove valuable to many who will never 
be professional students or teachers of history, but who wish 
to equip themselves for a life of practical activity ? What is 
the nature and value of the “ historical sense,” the lack of 
which is so often regarded as a disastrous feature of the time 
in which we live? 

One justification which may undoubtedly be claimed for the 
study of history is that it trains the critical sense, and that for 
this purpose Ancient History is a most efficient instrument. — 
The scantiness of the surviving evidence for many periods of 
classical antiquity may be regarded from this point of view as 
a positive advantage. The student of these periods becomes 
acutely aware of the tentative character of the conclusions 
which it is legitimate to draw, and of the dangers against 
which those who exercise historical imagination must be on 
their guard. One who has undergone this training will instinc- 
tively distrust statements which rest on inadequate evidence, 
and is very unlikely to fall a victim to propaganda or advertise- 
ment. In an age of which these are very characteristic features, 
this fact alone seems to justify expenditure of time on subjects 
which at first sight seem remote from current problems. The 
fact that the wars between Athens and A‘gina were unim- 
portant may be regarded as entirely irrelevant if the study 
of them is regarded as a means of exercising and training the 
critical faculty. 

But this is not the only or the most important advantage 
which may be derived from the study of the ancient world. 
The trained historian is more than a man of exact and critical 
intellect. His work, unlike that of the scientist or mathe- 
matician, has been concerned with human beings and human 
societies, and it would be surprising if this difference were not 
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reflected in his general attitude to life. The nature of his 
subject must have some effect on his judgment of his con- 
temporaries and the problems which they are called upon to 
face, even though he may not feel qualified to express dog- 
matic opinions upon them. He may have concerned himself 
primarily with political questions or with social or economic 
problems or with military matters or with the history of 
religion. Whether he likes it or not, his training is bound to 
have some influence on his method of approach to the political, 
social, economic, military or religious controversies of the age 
in which he lives. 

A passage from the biography of a well-known Scottish 
clergyman of the last generation may help to provide a clue 
to the problem which is being considered. It deals with his 
attitude to the European War. 


His sense of the horror of the struggle was as great as that of any 
of his brethren. Yet he does not seem to have been convinced that 
the war had added any new perplexities to faith. Probably this 
was due to the historical temper of his mind. He knew that the 
world had experienced similar catastrophes before; that the 
records of humanity were full of cruelty, oppression, treachery, 
greed and innocent suffering. He had long ago faced the difficulties 
which such things present to a believer; and he found nothing 
which was novel in the terrors of the latest strife. He did not 
think it more difficult to reconcile the goodness of God with the 
atrocities wrought in Belgium or France than with the unspeakable 
desolations of the Thirty Years’ War or the horrors of the bar- 
barian invasion in Augustine’s day. I think he was puzzled to 
understand how men of historical knowledge and imagination 
should have their faith destroyed by being required to face in their 
own time such facts of human sin and anguish as they had always 
known to be part of the story of mankind. 


This passage gives good expression to what is undoubtedly 
one of the “lessons of history,” that in the problems of 
to-day there is little that is new. The historian will be 
aware that these problems are not only old but very com- 
plex. He will shrink from facile generalisations, such as 
persecution never pays” or “nothing is ever gained by 
war,” and may have to incur unpopularity by contra- 
dicting those to whom such generalisations appeal. He 
will tend to oppose whatever forms of pessimism or optimism 
may happen to be fashionable. He is unlikely to have an 
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uncritical confidence in human progress, and equally un- 
likely to utter gloomy prophecies of the imminent collapse of 
civilisation. His knowledge of the past will remind him that _ 
this is not the first time when human society has been exposed 
to dangers, and that somehow or other it has succeeded in 
escaping or surviving them. He will realise how hard it is 
-for contemporaries to pass judgments on the events of their _ 
time. He will remember that the conquest of Greece by | 
Macedon, which must have seemed to many contemporaries 
of Demosthenes to spell the “ end of civilisation,” led to the 
spread of Greek culture first to the east and then to the west 
of Europe. He will remember that the expansion of Roman ~ 
power, marred as it was by much brutality, led to the creation 
of a world-State from which all modern imperial powers can 
learn lessons, and to a golden age in the history of mankind. 

I should like to illustrate these general reflections by giving 
a few examples of situations arising in ancient times which 
present close analogies to those with which we are familiar. 
Some of these parallels are so well known and have been so 
frequently referred to by writers in the press and elsewhere 
that a brief mention will be sufficient. The opinion of John 
Bright that “ there is more political wisdom in a column of 
Tbe Times than in the whole of Thucydides ” has often been 
refuted in the pages of that journal itself. During the Spanish 
Civil War Thucydides came to his own, and we were frequently 
reminded of the extraordinary appositeness of his analysis of 
the psychological effects of civil strife. 


In every city the chiefs of the democracy and of the oligarchy 
were struggling, the one to bring in the Athenians, the other the 
Lacedemonians. Now in time of peace men would have had no 
excuse for introducing either, and no desire to do so, but when 
they were at war and both sides could easily obtain allies to the 
hurt of their enemies and the advantage of themselves, the dis- 
satisfied party was only too ready to invoke foreign aid. . . . Inferior 
intellects generally succeeded best. For, aware of their own de- 
ficiencies, and fearing the capacity of their opponents, for whom 
they were no match in power of speech, and whose subtle wits were 
likely to anticipate them in contriving evil, they struck boldly and 
at once. .. . Any agreements sworn to by either party when they 
could do nothing else were binding as long as they were powerless. 


The Peloponnesian War was to some extent a conflict 
between rival “ideologies.” The majority of Greek States 
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belonged to one or other of two groups, led respectively by 
Athens and Sparta, each of which had its own “ ideology.” 
The political philosophy which Athens sought to inculcate in 
the States dependent on her finds its best expression in the 
Funeral Speech of Pericles, the classical exposition of 
“liberal” principles, while Spartan ideas had much in 
common with those of modern Fascism. The chief problem 
confronting Greek statesmen was to determine whether these 
two groups of States could live peaceably side by side or 
whether a clash was inevitable. Attempts were made by 
moderate men on both sides to establish a modus vivendi, but 
they were rendered futile by the existence in the Greek 
character of certain unamiable features, and the Pelopon- 
nesian War was the result. In many States of each grdup there 
existed minorities professing the political faith of the rival 
group, and thus the horrors of war were intensified by civil 
strife. Fifth-century Greece has often been viewed as a 
microcosm of the Europe of to-day. We find a collection of 
States which had everything to gain by union, but which 
became involved in a fratricidal struggle, because they 
allowed themselves to fall into two opposing groups, which, 
in spite of the efforts of champions of “‘ appeasement ” like 
Cimon and Nicias, could not learn to tolerate each other. 
Another feature of the present time which finds a close 
parallel in the same period is the use of propaganda. The 
slogans used by both sides in the Peloponnesian War were 
carefully selected to suit the people to whom they were 
addressed. It sometimes suited the Athenians to declare that 
they were fighting “ to make the world safe for democracy,” 
but this war-cry could hardly be employed in Sicily, where 
their chief enemy, Syracuse, had an extremely democratic 
constitution. Accordingly in that island they posed as 
opponents of Dorian supremacy and made the most of the 
principle of kinship. The bogus character of this propaganda 
was shown up by the great Syracusan Hermocrates. One is 
inevitably reminded of the emissaries who were sent to the 
U.S.A. during the European War to “ state the case of the 
Allies ” in the hope that America would intervene on their 
side. These emissaries waxed eloquent on the Pilgrim Fathers 
and on the ties of blood which united the U.S.A. with England. 
President Wilson, like Hermocrates, realised that this enthu- 
siasm was not altogether disinterested, and insisted that 
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American participation in the war must be settled by reference 
to American interests. Both sides in the Peloponnesian War 
attempted to justify themselves by the profession of lofty 
principles. They professed to be fighting to free their kins- 
men from oppression, or to liberate Greece from the domina- 
tion of an imperial power, or to establish some good form of 
government. Only occasionally, as in the Melian Dialogue or 
in some utterances of Cleon, do we find language which shows 
how disingenuous was the pretence that anything was at 
stake but the interests of two rival coalitions. 

A close parallel to another problem in English history can 


be found in the relations between the States of Greece proper - 


and their kinsfolk in Asia Minor. When appeals for assistance 
against a great Power like Lydia or Persia reached Greece, 
Sparta consistently adopted an “ isolationist ” attitude and 
was content to send “strongly worded protests.” After 
Athens had despatched a quite inadequate force to assist the 
Ionians in their revolt from Persia Themistocles was con- 
vinced that a “ vigorous ” foreign policy called for the pos- 
session of naval and military power. Both sides realised that 
intervention in Asia Minor on behalf of Greek cities would 
make war with Persia inevitable. 

The ancients were quite familiar with the principle of the 
Balance of Power. In the sixth century B.c. an alliance was 
formed between Egypt, Lydia, Babylon and Sparta in order 
to preserve the status quo in the Near East against aggression 
by Media or Persia, an alliance inspired by the principle of 
Collective Security. The Delian League was in its origin a 
kind of League of Nations, whose failure, like that of its 
modern counterpart, was due to the absence from it of some 
important States and to the unwillingness of those included 
in it to surrender any of their national sovereignty. The 
policy of Rome in the eastern Mediterranean after the Second 
Punic War reminds one of the policy normally adopted by 
this country towards Europe. While unwilling to annex, the 
Romans felt that they could not allow any “great Power,” 
such as Macedon or Syria, to dominate an area with which 
they were concerned, and accordingly they assumed the réle 
of the champion of “small nations,” such as Pergamum or 
Rhodes. This championship was by no means disinterested, 
and those who suffered from Roman policy were perfectly 
entitled to describe it as selfish and hypocritical. 
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The contrast drawn by Demosthenes between the hesitation 
and incompetence of democracies and the swift efficiency of 
“dictator-States” is so familiar as hardly to require a 
mention. 


Always letting slip the present and fancying that the future 
will take care of itself, we have ourselves raised Philip to a height 
of power greater than that of any previous king of Macedon... . 
Contrast with your indolence that activity which is part of his 
habit and very being. . . . No wonder that he, marching and toiling 
in person, present at every point, never letting an opportunity 
slip or a season go by, prevails over us who are putting off, passing 
votes, and asking questions. 


Such quotations could be multiplied indefinitely. ' 
Another analogy may be drawn between the position of 
Delphi in Greece and that of the Vatican in modern Europe. 
Both can be regarded as institutions possessing enormous 
potentialities, which for one reason or another have been 
unable to play a decisive part in politics. Common respect 
for the Delphic Oracle did something to mitigate the rivalry 
of Greek States and to inspire a feeling of Hellenic unity. But 
at the time of the Persian Wars Delphi refused to identify 
herself with the patriotic States, and it did nothing to prevent 
the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. The primary object 
of the Delphian priests was to protect Delphi and its treasures, 
and the “ Sacred Wars” which they organised were waged 
for this limited purpose. I do not wish to suggest that the 
Vatican supplies an exact parallel. Much of Europe owes no 
allegiance to the Pope, or is even openly hostile to his claims, 
and it is only natural that the Head of the Roman Catholic 
Church should regard it as his first duty to consider the 
interests of its members. At the same time that there zs an 
analogy can hardly be denied. Religious men in Greece as in 
modern times felt themselves linked to their fellow-wor- 
shippers, and must have regretted that “ organised religion ” 
could do so little to harmonise relations between States. 
The study of antiquity throws an interesting light on the 
problem of Church and State. In the famous passage where 
Herodotus attempts to define Hellenism he mentions among 
its constituents, along with community of blood, language, 
and customs, “‘ the temples of the gods and the sacrifices in 
which we share.” Religion was indeed a very important 
VoL. CLVI. 45 
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ingredient in ancient patriotism. Wherever Greeks settled, in 
the east or in the west, the first thing which they did was to 
erect temples to the gods. Acts of impiety, such as the 
mutilation of the Hermz, were at once ascribed to political 
revolutionaries. The “ virtue ” of good citizens like Nicias was 
associated with the punctual performance of religious duties. 
This feeling was just as strong in Rome. A good Roman was 
expected to obey not only the ius civile but the tus divinum, 
and the official representatives of religion were not members 
of a priestly class but ordinary laymen who had been elected 
to a magistracy or to membership of one of the priestly 
colleges. 

Neither in Greece nor in Rome was much emphasis laid on 
orthodoxy of belief. What made the Greeks conscious of their 
unity was not a common faith but the possession of common 
temples and religious festivals. It was not without reason 
that the Athenians insisted that representatives of the allies 
should attend the Panathenaic Festival. They hoped that the 
imposing ceremonial would affect their imagination and that 
they would return home less unwilling to be politically 
associated with a city whose religious ritual was so magnificent. 
The appeal made by Athens was to the imagination and not 
to the intellect. 

The effort made by Augustus to revive the old Roman 
religion provides a good illustration of the closeness of the 
connection between Church and State in antiquity. In the 
previous generation men like Cicero, who possessed the 
‘historical sense,” had been alarmed by the disrespect so 
widely shown to the religion of the State. Auspices were 
neglected, temples allowed to fall into ruin and ancient priest- 
hoods left unfilled. He felt that this threatened the stability 
of the State not so much because he feared the anger of the 
gods, about whom his own ideas were vague, as because he 
was imbued with the feeling that no State could be well 
governed unless its members showed respect for a religion 
which somehow embodied moral principles and standards. 
A purely secular State was to him almost unthinkable. 

The attitude of Augustus to religion was not unlike that of 
Cicero. In rebuilding the temples of the gods his motives were 
political and ethical rather than religious in the Christian 
sense. His “ Recall to Religion ” was closely associated with 
the laws by which he hoped to secure a higher standard of 
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family life. He hoped to foster the old Roman virtues by a 
revival of religion. Wishing to give stability to the new form 
of government which he was creating, he sought to confer on 
it a religious sanction and to bring about an alliance of throne 
and altar. He hoped that his defeat of Antony and Cleopatra 
might pave the way for a return to the manliness of Italian 
life and for an abandonment of the corrupting influences of 
the East. 

Englishmen, who in many respects possess the Roman 
temperament, may well feel that this ancient conception of 
religion is not unfamiliar and not without its value. Even in 
an age when church-going is unfashionable and which, we are 
often told, is rapidly becoming pagan, few would,wish our 
kings to be crowned without religious ceremonial or prayers 
to be dispensed with in the Houses of Parliament. It would 
be a shock to many who rarely enter them if our College 
Chapels were closed. Most Englishmen are as vague in their 
theological beliefs as the average Roman, but feel, like the 
Romans, that religious ordinances which have come down to 
them almost unchanged for centuries are worth preserving. 
Men of intelligence to whom this point of view appeals may 
console themselves by the thought that they share it to some 
extent with the quick-witted Athenians. 

Parallels to almost all the problems of to-day may be found 
in Ancient History. The study of Ancient Philosophy is often 
defended on the ground that we find in it a discussion of 
problems of perennial interest, expressed in relatively simple 
language, free from the technical terms which have done at 
least as much to obscure as to clarify thought. The study of 
Ancient History may well be defended on similar grounds. 
The extraordinary modernity of Thucydides has always been 
recognised by those who have been competent to judge, and 
it is unfortunate that his assistance is not available to the 
students of other periods of antiquity. There is, however, no 
reason why they should not apply to the study of these periods 
the lessons they have learned from Thucydides. If they do 
this they will realise that the problems which mankind has to 
face are in all ages fundamentally the same, and wiil qualify 
themselves to pass a sane and tolerant judgment on the 
attempts of modern statesmen to deal with situations which 
in some form have often arisen in the past. 

G. H. STEvENson. 


HEINE AND OUR TIMES. 
Or February 17th, 1933, at 8 o’clock on a chilly winter 


morning about three weeks after Hitler had become 
Chancellor, we, a group of twenty, were standing in 
front of the Heine monument in the Hamburg Municipal 
Park. The statue shows the poet of the Buch der Lieder as a 
young man in the fashionable long coat of his period, leaning 
against a block of marble on which sea-gulls are seen swooping 
hither and thither. It was the anniversary of the poet’s death, 
and we had come to lay a wreath on behalf of the International 
Heine Association which we had founded as recently as in 
1932, less in the hope of an overwhelming success than as a 
liberal gesture against the increasing hostility of our time 
towards matters of the spirit. Nevertheless we believed Heine 
to be as a political poet very much alive. This assumption 
proved right. One of our social functions in Hamburg, 
announced as “ A Tea-Party with Heine,” attracted about 
two hundred guests. In the first part of the programme lyrics 
by Heine were recited. The second part included political 
poems by Heine, Wedekind and others. During the interval, 
the chairman read several poems the authors of which the 
audience were asked to guess, with the result that certain 
verses by Heine were generally believed to have been written 
by a German poet of the present day, while several modern 
poems were attributed to Heine. This shows the close rela- 
tionship of political poetry under analogous conditions ; it 
also shows how entirely Heine belongs to our present time. 
On the day named we were still able to pay homage to the 
poet without interference (though under police protection). 
It was, however, to be the last of its kind, for some time at 
least. The monument, like all other memorials of Heine, has 
meanwhile been removed. In anthologies as everywhere else 
his name has vanished at the foot of the Loreley, now ascribed 
to an “ unknown poet.”* It has even been proposed to sub- 
stitute new, “ homogeneous ” German texts for those poems 
of Heine which inspired the music of Schubert and other 
German composers. Whether it will be possible to eradicate 
the love of the German people for Heine remains to be seen. 
In any case, his work has long since crossed the frontiers and 
taken its place in the literature of the world. His verses are 


* Since this article was written, the famous verses have been banned as “ Jewish.” 
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sung wherever Lieder are valued. Forty years ago the famous 
Danish critic, Georg Brandes, asserted in his essay on Heine 
that no less than 3,000 musical settings of his poems were 
known, while even Goethe had to be satisfied with 1,700. 

Nearly all the outstanding lyric poets of the nineteenth 
century have at one time or other been under the spell of 
Heine’s art in handling words and have studied at his feet 
even though later they developed their own modes of ex- 
pression. Wherever his name is mentioned, the instinctive 
association is: Buch der Lieder. This never-fading poetic 
garland begins in a mood of youthful Weltschmerz. The 
“absent beloved ” (ferne Geliebte), assumed to be the source 
of so much suffering, might as well be unreal, so vague is her 
delicate figure hinted at in the verses. Their subjéct is the 
poet’s own ego, lonely in the teeming profusion of his feelings 
and the manifold impacts of Nature. Harsher tones, too, are 
heard, criticising society, mocking at himself. The orchestra 
of words swells into a wider crescendo, grappling with the 
forces of nature, and drawing ultimate questions into its 
orbit. For the first time a modern expresses the restlessness 
of his soul, its dilemma, its wistfulness, but also his faith and 
the loftiness of his spirit soaring serenely upwards from the 
abyss of earthly misery. 

Alongside creations which are like plants with all their roots 
lifted from the bottom of the soul, there are others, like the 
sharply modelled ballads portraying human destiny: The 
Grenadiers, Belsazar, the Pilgrimage to Kevlaar. 1827 saw 
the Buch der Lieder finished, a work which secured to Heine 
his place in world literature. In the wider conception of the 
word it is the fruit of his youth. When he added the finishing 
touches he was thirty years of age. Great wrong is done him 
if he is identified with this lyric poetry and nothing else. It is 
as though the remaining thirty years of his life—he died in 
1856—were denied their right. His prose works, starting with 
his Retsebilder, the Harzreise, etc., at once became famous. 
Heine had, too, immense influence as a prose-writer, a 
brilliant journalist. At first those writings rarely touched 
political questions ; later on, these became more and more 
predominant. This applies also to his poetic works. Heine the 
man, as political spokesman and poet, is a complement to the 
youthful writer of love songs. . 

I shall not fall into the error of portraying Heine as a 
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politician. He was never a member of any party, never took 
any direct part in political work. For a short time he was 
editor of a political review published by Baron Cotta. Soon 
after the French Revolution of July 1830, he came to Paris, 
where he lived as an emigrant until his death. He strove to 
make the French understand Germany, the Germans France. 
In the course of time he separated himself more and more 
from the life of the German emigrants in Paris. He loathed 
most heartily the discussions of pot-house politicians in 
smoky taverns. It is impossible to picture him as an orator 
at a political meeting. Owing to the deep divergencies of their 
characters, a certain antagonism developed between him and 
Ludwig Boerne, the courageous pioneer of democratic liberty. 
Heine felt he had to combat the German democrats because 
they were more nationalistic and Francophobe than revolu- 
tionary, more easily intoxicated by high-sounding words than 
inclined to join the masses in their efforts towards political 
liberation. Like Georg Buechner, he foresaw the unhappy 
end of the period of 1848. He scoffed at the Swabian poets 
who, instead of facing the political issues of the day, took 
refuge in an idyllic life. But as a fighter in the spiritual front 
of freedom he carried on an impassioned literary struggle. 

Despite his activities in the political arena Heine remained 
an aristocrat of the spirit. He was first and foremost an artist, 
turning his back on practical life. He was obsessed with the 
urge to formulate his way of experiencing the world. In play 
and jest, in pain and torment, he was a servant of the word. 
That becomes evident time and again in his letters and even 
more in his conversations. It is profoundly moving to realise 
how even on his bed of pain, putting to shame his decaying 
body, he time after time rises to the heights of poetic creation 
which for him was the very breath and essence of life, at once 
an irresistible compulsion of his nature and its deepest 
fulfilment. 

As soon as one accepts unconditionally this fundamental 
fact—Heine not a politician but a poet—the problem of the 
origin of his political poetry takes on another aspect. Where 
is the connecting line between his creative impulse and 
politics? He had early recognised that the word is not only 
a medium of expressing sentiment and a means of interpreting 
the world, but also an unrivalled weapon. Already by the 
ironical tinge of his love poems he contrived to strike both at 
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himself and others. His sparkling wit in conversation was very 
sharp, and not seldom wounding. When later on he also used 
it in his prose writings for political issues he was surprised at 
the value and striking power of this weapon of the intellect. 
Tt was an intoxicating experience. He began to feel his voca- 
tion as “ Knight of the Holy Spirit.” In it the youth saw the 
task of his life, it brought him to maturity. The word, shaped 
and chiselled as a strong and subtle weapon in man’s struggle 
for a life filled with inner meaning seemed to him a mental 
task deserving of the artist’s most valiant effort. His work in 
the service of the word assumed social importance. 

Heine was drawn into the current of liberalism which was 
fed by the best German eighteenth-century traditions. Those 
conscious of their human dignity claimed human rights. It 
was the era of the Holy Alliance for the suppression of all 
democratic efforts. Heine realised the danger attaching to his 
activities and at first, understandably enough, hesitated to 
stake everything in his country. The French Revolution of 
1830 brought things to a head. He moved more and more 
decidedly into the limelight and had to leave the country. 
During those years the clashes in the field of censorship 
between the political powers and Heine became more and more 
unpleasant. Under the Weimar Republic the literary historian 
H. H. Houben was given access to the secret archives and 
published a selection in two large volumes, entitled Banned 
Publicists (1924 and 1928). No less than forty-four pages are 
dedicated to Heine, whose Harzreise was terribly mutilated 
by the censor when it appeared in 1826 in the Berlin review 
Der Gesellschafter ; and the same thing happened to many of 
his poems. The first prohibitions, in 1827, hit the second 
volume of his Reisebilder throughout the Prussian Rhineland, 
Hanover, Austria, and Mecklenburg. But the ban only 
increased their popularity. The publisher Campe even com- 
plained that it had “ tickled the poet inconceivably and made 
him conceited.” He said he was afraid lest this cheap success 
of the day should drive the author into political activities 
‘‘ where greater fame is to be achieved, at least, fame with 
less effort.” From now on prohibitions multiplied. At the 
same time Heine’s sallies from the literary fortress increased 
in virulence since he was now domiciled in Paris. Metternich 
himself was very fond of Heine’s love poems, which, however, 
did not prevent him from persecuting the poet and his works 
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most mercilessly. Eventually, in December 1835, the German 
Diet pronounced a general ban on his writings, those already 
published as well as future ones. They ought, therefore, to 
have been suppressed in all the Federal States. This, however, 
did not turn out to be completely feasible. The publisher 
Campe was past master of the illegal traffic in this popular 
intellectual commodity. At times the ban had a propagandist 
effect. There came periods when the zeal of the authorities 
slackened considerably. Nevertheless the ban did Heine a 
great deal of harm in the long run. A painful state of friction 
prevailed for decades between him and the political forces. 
Again and again the resonance of his works was dulled by 
censorship, bans, and confiscations; all of them interfered 
cruelly with his own personal creative work. He was defending 
his very soul in this political strife. 

Freedom of the press is but a modest part of the rights of 
humanity ; other rights are indispensable and have to be 
politically and economically secured if there is to be room for 
the free development of human life. But spiritual freedom, 
the freedom of the word in speech and writing, is for all that 
the nucleus, the essence and symbol of all human rights. Only 
by means of the word can historical events be lifted into 
human consciousness and produce the currents which carry 
peoples away. He who has experienced the power of the word 
as a spiritual weapon will feel that its mastery places on him 
an especially large share of responsibility in political develop- 
ments. There are great examples in our time, Thomas Mann 
for instance. Heine, too, again and again heard the call 
reminding him of the responsibility laid upon him on account 
of his power over the word. 

The most magnificent examples of his political prose belong 
to the period from 1830-4. He reaches the zenith of his 
political poetry in the two dramatic epics Atta Troll (1843) and 
Germany (1844). The vivid realisation of the strong reper- 
cussions of his political poetry was a surprising result of 
Scandinavian studies (Cp. Der lebendige Heine im germani- 
schen Norden, Copenhagen, 1935). To quote one example, 
Germany has three times been translated into Swedish. The 
eminent Danish author, Johannes V. Jensen, writes in 1935 : 

The two long epic poems Deutschland and Atta Troll are marvels 


of imagination, wit and descriptive power in a saturated, proverbial 
form. They constitute a peculiar, sovereign blend of lyric and 
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political poetry, unique of its kind, which makes as splendid 
reading to-day as ever. As regards their form, they have qualities 
never attained elsewhere either before or afterwards, grace and 
energy of expression, each stanza a jewel. Heine’s talent of 
combining conciseness with breadth of thought has but few 
parallels: the Bible and the old-Nordic condensed form of art— 
the songs originating in an exercise of memory, economy of speech 
coupled with visionary mental power. Those two sparkling, 
firmly shaped, winged and at the same time heavily armed poems 
are the only ones I ever knew by heart—I, who cannot even 
remember my own. 


It is small wonder that this quotation points to the Bible 
in connection with Heine. For Heine is the heir of the people 
whom the world has to thank for the book of books. Through 
his descent, early impressions, and intense studies he has had 
his share of one of the oldest civilisations still alive. The 
tragic history of his people, which early lost its country and 
State, and has since lived in Dispersion,. taking shelter in its 
religion, almost always rejected and despised, often persecuted 
—this thousand-year-old suffering weighed heavily upon him, 
lent him his melancholy, whetted the sharp blade of his 
intellect, made him feel akin to all who are oppressed, and 
made mockery his best weapon. All that is Jewish in Heine’s 
works has been gathered by Hugo Bieber in a selection 
(published in Berlin in 1926) under the title Confessio 
Judaica. 

At the same time Heine holds his place as a German in the 
German evolution of the nineteenth century, the transition 
from Romanticism to a realistic conception of life, inward and 
outward. No writer has given a more pertinent expression to 
this struggling new humanism. He has by himself done more 
for the appreciation of German culture throughout the world 
than all his German adversaries, dominated by racial hatred, 
put together. Hundreds of times he has poured his love of 
Germany into imperishable verses. He lashed Germany as he 
lashed Jewry wherever she gave cause for him to apply his 
scathing sarcasm. He did not fight against his own country 
and its people but against the faithless absolute Monarchy, 
against the omnipotence of the domineering nobility, against 
the rigid Church, closely connected with both, and the servile 
stupidity of the subjects. He fought for freedom of the spirit 
and the rights of humanity. Thus did he, the émigré, outgrow 
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Judaism and Teutonism and became a good European and 
world-citizen. 

That makes him our living contemporary. At times it 
would seem as though the ideas he stood for had become 
obsolete because most of them had found fulfilment. The 
words “freedom” and “rights of humanity” began to 
sound like empty phrases. But the events of our times have 
filled them with new life. In various countries they have to be 
conquered anew, everywhere they have to be defended. No 
doubt Heine’s influence on political thought is to-day limited. 
He who wants to engage in practical political work nowadays 
cannot keep outside the bounds of party politics and needs:a ~ 
stronger spiritual foundation than the poet possessed. Heine’s 
word cannot enflame political movements, for these spring 
from the special political and economic conditions. But 
wherever the most elementary rights of humanity are 
threatened his words resume their old militant ring, their 
warning, inspiriting power. His political poetry proves as 
imperishable as his love lyrics. 

Wa ttTerR A. BERENDSOHN, 


2 


CLEANING UP BURMA’S MURDER ZONE. 


T was described officially as ‘“‘ the worst district for crime 
[= Burma.” Administration was out of hand in every way 

and before the cleaning-up process began returns showed 
an increase of 75 per cent. of cases under the Indian Penal 
Code; ordinary thefts had more than doubled; gambling 
cases had doubled; the number of persons sentenced to 
rigorous imprisonment had risen by 93 per cent.; the 
revenue was shockingly in arrears, and smuggling was rife. 
With the increase in lawlessness, sanitation became non- 
existent and there were no roads between the villages. 
Smallpox, plague and cholera were rampant. There was an 
annual average of 500 cases of cattle theft while professional 
murder gangs dominated large areas, terrorising the populace. 
Gang law was rife inasmuch as no one dare speak against the 
assassins. Even when a murderer was more or less caught red- 
handed, the relatives of the murdered person dare not come 
forward with a charge. Headmen, police and other authority 
had vanished. Stark terrorism ruled—composed of dacoit 
and cattle-lifting gangs, secret criminal societies, drug 
traffickers and organised murderers. Anyone who, from any 
cause whatever, was suspect of interfering with members of 
a gang was speedily removed without question or delay. 
As a result, even peaceful villagers, on the principle of 
“ safety first,” were often swept into the growing ranks of 
dacoity. 

To such an appalling region of utter lawlessness the Govern- 
ment turned an uneasy eye. An appointment was made and 
a Deputy Commissioner assigned to stamp out evil and restore 
the district to law and order. The first task awaiting the Com- 
missioner was to define the murder zone proper. This zone 
comprised one police station area with records showing that 
out of 109 murders committed or traced to have been com- 
mitted only nineteen convictions had been registered. 
Obviously, the root of the trouble could only be struck at if 
the powers responsible for hiding the murderers were traced. 
The powers to strike at were the secret murder societies! In 
attacking this problem, the Commissioner discovered to his 
dismay that no records of crime existed regarding murder 
gangs. District and police registers were blank, either from 
corruption or fear of the consequences in making a permanent 
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record of village crime. In order to learn the names and details 
of the gang or gangs responsible for the murders in this 
notorious zone, it was incumbent to seek information from the 
villagers themselves. This was delicate work, because any 
intelligence that was given might easily have been prepared 
by members of the gangs concerned, and it was impossible 
to differentiate with any degree of confidence between law- 
abiding villagers and emissaries, spies or active members of 
the murder societies. 

The main cause of all this organised crime was the failure 
of officers to tour constantly and keep themselves in close 
touch with what was transpiring in the lives of the native ~ 
populace. Obviously, then, contact had to be remade with 
the villagers ; their confidence had to be restored and at the 
same time they were to be shown quite firmly that nothing 
could be gained by the suppression of evidence. What infor- 
mation was forthcoming and what could be persuaded and 
legally pressed out of reluctant lips resulted in two murder 
gangs being named. These were the Kanaungaggale gang of 
the Obo village tract, and the Momaka gang of the Okpon 
tract. These two gangs terrorised the countryside and openly 
flouted law and order. Once having pinned down their 
existence, swift measures were taken against them. By the 
use of surprise tactics the Momaka gang were rounded up and 
safely put away in jail. 

The second phase of the cleaning-up process now began. 
Although the criminals were incarcerated, their victims still 
refused to speak against them, so terror-stricken had they 
become. It needed inexhaustible patience, but at last the 
villagers began to reveal things, reliable statements were 
eventually forthcoming and the remaining members of the 
gangs were arrested long before the witnesses got back to 
their village homes or could be killed en route. This sequel 
would have been inevitable had not quick arrests been made, 
for the desperadoes had no fear of authority. 

But with the larger and more desperate gangs suppression 
was not to prove so easy. There was always the danger that 
witnesses would be murdered. As the headquarters of the 
Commissioner could not be moved from day to day, village 
witnesses had to travel to give evidence and some idea of the 
dangers they ran may be gauged from the startling fact that, 
on one occasion, a witness was chased by a gang member and 
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slain right in front of the magistrate’s bench at the Court 
House, while the magistrate was sitting. 

The utmost patience was necessary at this early stage of the 
cleaning-up process. The Deputy Commissioner himself had 
to assume complete indifference in order to win over native 
confidence, although he knew that he was constantly shadowed 
by an armed dacoit. Little by little the story of these gangs 
was gathered and docketed and arrests were made. Sworn evi- 
dence became stronger. Witnesses became surer. The villagers 
showed their pleasure in being able to walk about on the 
embankments after sunset—a pleasure they had been unable 
to enjoy for the last three years owing to fear of murder gangs. 
One small gang was responsible for five known murders and 
eleven “hurt” cases, but even against this obscure gang 
evidence was eventually secured and as a result four men were 
hanged, one turned witness against a bigger gang, and the 
other was killed by gangsters. 

Complete records of the Kanaungaggale Gang were even- 
tually available. Here is the record pieced together from 
various sources. For generations, the Obo village tract had 
bred criminals and lawless thugs. To trace the advent of this 
reign of crime records had to go back to the year of the 
annexation of Upper Burma. At this time, five men of doubt- 
ful character came down from the village of Kyauktalon in 
the Myingyan district with their families, thus escaping the 
effects of Government measures for the pacification of the 
country. Finding a large number of toddy trees at and around 
Kanaung, and being expert toddy-tappers, they settled at 
that place and readily found employment where local people 
knew little of this art. They rapidly made friends with the 
villagers. One of their number, Mg Gwe Bin, had been an 
expert killer of stolen cattle and in his new home very soon 
returned to his old trade. Finally, he came to be a prominent 
member of a criminal society of this village. By inter-marriage 
between the children of these five settlers with villagers 
already possessed of criminal tendencies, the newcomers 
secured an increasing influence on the village life and Mg Gwe 
Bin succeeded in forming and directing a gang of over twenty 
hardened cut-throats. At the same time, he also became a 
disciple of the then Circle Headman of Obo, and under his 
protection the gang operated with impunity. 

Beginning with drinking, gambling and cock-fighting, crime 
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quickly developed until assault to murder, petty theft, 
dacoity, incendiarism and cattle maiming became the order 
of a very lawless day. It was one of the members of this gang 
who recklessly murdered a man with his dab in the very 
court of the Township Magistrate. Happily, of the original 
members of this gang, Mg Gwe Bin and two others are dead, 
and the remaining two are very old men and quite harmless. 
With a few exceptions, later members are dead, most of them 
having been killed while committing crime. Of the survivors 
to-day, three are past activity and are drinking themselves to 
death. 

It is unfortunately difficult to stamp out gang life. The 
two youngest members, one of whom was at the time of the 
cleaning up 53 years of age and the other stone blind, formed 
another gang of which all the members were descendants and 
relatives of the first gang! The blind man’s boon companion 
was Nga Shwe Yin, and this cut-throat constituted the brains 
of this second criminal society. He seldom took any active 
part in its operations but spent his time teaching the others 
the technique of gangdom—how to commit crime, how to 
dispose easily of dead bodies, and how to spoil and frustrate 
evidence and witnesses. As a sideline he worked a fishery 
where he employed thieves and dacoits, planned dacoities and 
received and disposed of stolen property. Most of the young 
men of the village were his pupils and acted solely on his 
advice. 

It is interesting to trace the growth of organised crime in 
this murder zone. Before the appearance of the secret 
societies, criminally inclined youths committed crime inde- 
pendently, though they usually gave mutual assistance to 
each other to escape the results of their outlawry. When, 
however, the society or athin movement started, a definite 
gang was formed, which now consisted, as far as could be 
ascertained, of some seventeen members—all young men who 
had inherited criminal instincts or, if the scientists will not 
agree, had acquired them from their environment, for their 
parents were criminals. With the facility provided by the very 
large number of toddy trees they took to drink at an early 
age and, being all related, they planned and committed 
assaults jointly. 

The Bu athin or secret society movement gave them greater 
unity. They formed a specially secret or inner society, a 
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Bu athin known later as the Luthat or Murder Association, 
within the original Wunthanu (athin) society of the tract. The 
athin priests taught them to follow only four of the usual five 
precepts and advised them to ignore the first, i.e. the one not 
to take life, on the grounds that if there were no witnesses the 
Government could do nothing. The members of this inner 
society became bolder, and assaulted those who refused to 
join their ranks. The assaults were never reported and no 
witnesses against them were forthcoming. From being a habit 
and a pastime, these assaults developed to the wholesale 
committing of murder. The gang enjoyed the protection of 
Tha Han Gyi, a wealthy landowner and relative of its leader, 
Shwe Yin. Several meetings took place in Tha Han Gyi’s 
house where he encouraged murder and harboured murderers 
and criminals. 

Thirty-five murders were traced to this Society besides 
eight assault cases, and all the time the society’s members 
lived within a mile of the police station! They were absolutely 
indifferent to authority of any kind and attacked a constable 
and killed a process-server. They chased constables with dahs 
and spears and on several occasions made killings within sight 
of the police station. Once they assaulted a police officer. So 
intimidated was the latter that he kept silence for a long time 
to “‘ save his face.””’ Members of the athins had to take a very 
special oath which they regarded as far more binding than 
the one Authority administered. This was called the Dekkina 
tha ka. Into water made sacred by reciting certain verses 
over it was placed a small image of Buddha (Dekkina tha ka), 
also daggers, spears, dahs, needles and any instrument for 
cutting or stabbing. The usual oath was administered in 
minute detail and the novitiate swore himself to secrecy by 
all the articles immersed in the sacred water. 

The cleaning up of this murder zone was made doubly 
difficult by intimidation of law-abiding folk. The most 
prominent murder which still remains undetected was that 
concerning a headman in the Zibyugwin village. This man 
refused to join the athin and so he was made away with. To 
avoid suspicion and fabricate a flawless alibi, all the prominent 
members of the athin met in a monastery and passed the night 
there reciting prayers. The next morning the headman had 
vanished. It is conjectured that certain members of the athin 
whose absence from the meeting would not be noticed were 
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despatched to commit the crime. The wife of the headman 
knew the men who came and called her husband away, but in 
vain. The terror created by the athin forever sealed her lips! 
The Bu athins seem to have been formed by the priest Zeneya 
on his visit to Myanaung in 1923. It is said that these athins 
held secret trials and passed sentences as in the Burmese 
King’s reign. 

Most of the murders occurred in the localities which 
abounded in toddy trees and where, under the very noses of — 
the police, toddy was illegally sold without let or hindrance. 
Drink gave the athin members courage. The Excise depart- — 
ment might just as well have never existed. The drink-shop 
at Gyogyaung attracted the worst characters in Burma and 
crime was rampant there. Crimes of every description were 
openly committed by gang ruffians and all responsible officers — 
on the spot were either too indifferent or too weak to exercise © 
control. The police station was a farce. This lamentable state | 
of affairs in the Kanaungaggale district was a relic of the law- — 
lessness which had reigned from time immemorial. It has 
always been Burma’s dark spot. The cleaning-up came none 
too soon! 

One of the customs of the gangs was similar to that used 
by the thugs in the old days of India. Once a man’s death was 
decided upon the members did their best to get on as friendly 
terms with him as possible, inviting him to meals and drinks, 
sometimes for several days before the murder was done. As 
a rule the killing was planned to take place at night time to 
lessen any chance of evidence being registered. Two members 
of the athin, however, grew bold and murdered in broad day- 
light. Later they were caught and summarily hanged. It is 
rather ironical to relate that with the exception of three cases 
all those who were murdered were dangerous characters! 

In the Ngapiseik tract, which included Nyaungwun, and is 
near the toddy groves in the murder zone, seven murders 
occurred in quick succession, two of them being political. The 
Bu athins terrorised the people. At night they went about in 
batches of eight and ten and more. They stopped in front of 
the houses of those who had not joined them, and on threat of 
instant injury to person and property called out the head of 
the household and made him come down backwards and alone. 
They guided his feet with electric torches! Then he would be 
blindfolded and taken to a secret house and requested to join 
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the athin. If he agreed, he had to take the Bu oath there and 
then. If he asked for time to consider, he was given a few 
days grace and sent back home blindfolded. If he failed to 
join at the expiration of the time allowed he was given no 
further chance but ruthlessly butchered. It was said at the 
time that this method was copied by the athins from a cine- 
matograph film they had seen! 

The Momaka was a smaller gang and not nearly soimportant 
as the Kanaungaggale society. It consisted of five or six men 
who were brothers and cousins and who started out as hired 
assassins. Its history is interesting. The fathers and fore- 
fathers of the Momaka were all of good character, but the sons 
had had criminal proclivities from youth. They early took to 
drink and petty crime but as they grew older carried danger- 
ous weapons and made brutal assaults with them. Gradually 
they came to be the menace of the countryside. There fol- 
lowed cattle-lifting on a wholesale scale, robbery and murder. 
At all times they lent their services as hired assassins. Here 
are typical examples of their methods and crimes. 

One Po Thin was much bothered by a chetty for the repay- 
ment of a loan, so he hired the gang to kill the chetty. They 
attacked two chetties, not being quite sure which one was the 
right victim. One was killed outright and the other badly 
wounded. Another man had a grudge against a man named 
Mg Pu and hired the gang to kill him while he was peacefully 
fishing on the river-bank. A distiller was murdered in cold 
blood by the gang because he could not return a jacket 
pledged with him as security for liquor supplied by him to the 
gang’s headquarters. Then again, two Indians were lured, 
while purchasing cattle, to a lonely place, robbed and killed 
outright. When the Momaka were arrested en bloc and their 
prosecution ordered, their fathers thanked the Deputy Com- 
missioner and, washing their hands of their criminal offspring, 
declared that they were a disgrace to their families and 
deserving of their punishment. 

Although gang murder was rife, killings were made by 
individuals for private reasons. In the Kywedegon village 
tract which included the Hngetkythaik and Aingkalaw 
villages—both within the murder zone—no less than eight 
murders were committed, although only two of those mur- 
dered were good characters, the remainder being themselves 
desperate criminals. When these murderers were rounded up 
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only one bore a previous good character and in all cases the 
motive for murder was sordid or petty—a dispute over the 
loan of a fowl; one criminal’s cattle damaging another’s 
nurseries ; stone-throwing at houses, and so forth. Another 
murder was the outcome of a love affair. A certain head 
constable of the Kanaung Police Station was suspected of 
having instigated three young bloods to kill one Po Mya for 
making love to his sweetheart. Other murders included that 
of a woman pedlar who was first robbed, and the double 
murder of a woman and her daughter for theft alleged to have 
been committed by her husband. The suspect was Po San, a 
convert to Bu athin preaching. It was Po San’s property that 
was stolen! Apart from gang murder, no less than twenty 
other brutal killings were attributed to the hiring of indi- 
vidual bullies in the police station areas. 

It is impossible to give a complete record of all the murders 
that went towards making Burma’s murder zone the blackest 
spot of modern times, but it is a great tribute to British 
authority to learn that after the cleaning-up process had 
concluded its first attack on organised crime—over a period 
of eight months—the populace took fresh heart, headmen 
registered their loyalty and actively assisted in putting down 
crime. A decrease of 70 per cent. was recorded in violent 
crime ; 80 per cent. in dacoity and robbery, and 70 per cent. 
in cattle theft. Law and order were restored, lost prestige was 
recovered, peace and tranquillity was brought to the people - 
and definite promises—which since have been kept—were 
made by the villagers to co-operate with the Government. 

F. Bicc-WirHEr (CoLoneEt), 


NERVES AND HORMONES. 


ALEN, physician to Marcus Aurelius and unquestioned 
( genthorie throughout the Middle Ages on all medical 

matters, believed that nerves were hollow tubes 
whereby the “ animal spirits,” generated in the brain from 
“vital spirits ” carried there by the arteries, were conveyed 
throughout the body. Andreas Vesalius, Belgian by birth 
but the founder of the great school of anatomy at the Univer- 
sity of Padua, set in motion the stream of enquiry which, 
broadening under his successors, was converted by the 
greatest of the pupils of Padua, William Harvey, into a flood 
which swept away the baseless suppositions of Galen. His 
supreme work, 4% Anatomical Disquisition on the Motion 
of the Heart and the Blood in Animals, disposed of these 
outworn conceptions of natural, vital and animal spirits. 
Blood was shown to be confined to the arteries and veins 
within which it circulated in a definite course. In this pro- 
cess the nerves played no part. 

But the notion that the nerves were hollow persisted. 
Descartes believed this and that they possessed, at their 
points of branching, valves which regulated the passage of 
a nervous fluid or vapour which passed into the muscles 
causing distension and hence contraction. Jan Swammerdam, 
the Dutch microscopist who crowded a lifetime of intense 
zoological observation into ten years before his unbalanced 
brain rejected the pursuit of learning as vain and impious, 
revealed by experiment that there was no such passage of 
material from nerve to muscle. But not until the work of 
the Swiss, Albrecht von Haller, in the eighteenth century 
do our modern concepts of the nerve impulse and its stimula- 
tion into activity of the effector organs, such as muscles and 
glands, take final shape. eee. 

During the nineteenth century the diverse activities of 
the animal body were regarded as being under the exclusive 
control of the far-ramifying nervous system. Then, in 
1902, the English physiologists, Bayliss and Starling, found 
to their great surprise that the action of the principal diges- 
tive gland, the pancreas or sweetbread, could be induced 
after all nervous connections had been severed. They found 
that the passage of acid from the stomach into the first 
part of the intestine, the duodenum, caused the cells which 
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line this to produce a chemical substance which passed into 
the blood stream. This was carried in the circulation and, 
as soon as it reached the pancreas, caused this to pour forth 
its digestive juices. For the first time an effector organ, a 
gland in this instance, had been shown to be controlled by 
chemical and not by nervous agencies. Bayliss and Starling 
called this substance secretin. It is famous as being the 
first hormone to be discovered and from its original investiga- 
tion there has arisen the elaborate structure of the science 
of endocrinology. 

Hormones are organic compounds of moderate complexity. 
A number have already been prepared artificially, while the 
structure of many others is known and their synthesis only 
a matter of time. Their action is out of all proportion to their 
bulk, for they are liberated into the blood stream in excessively 
minute amounts. They are produced within ductless glands or 
endocrine organs of which the thyroid gland at the base of 
the neck is probably the best known. Enlargement of this 
gland gives rise, amongst other and more serious symptoms, 
to a swelling in this region which is known as goitre. The 
product of this gland, thyroxin, controls the general chemical 
activity of the body. 

A still more important endocrine organ is the pituitary 
gland. This is situated at the base of the brain and controls 
by its diverse products many of the activities of the body, 
including that of the thyroid itself. Insulin is another 
hormone; its successful extraction from the bodies of 
animals by Banting and Best made possible the control of 
diabetes. Other hormones are produced by the sexual 
organs and they control the appearance of the secondary 
sexual characters, such as the comb and spurs in the cock 
and the antlers in the stag, and also lactation and other 
processes connected with reproduction. 

The outcome of this discovery by Bayliss and Starling 
was thus to reveal a completely new and apparently totally 
different mechanism of control within the animal body. 
There seemed nothing whatever in common between the 
action of nerves and that of hormones. Hormones excited 
into action certain organs, such as the pancreas and the 
mammary glands, nerves stimulated others, while hormones 
in their effect on the general chemical activities of the 
body appeared to have no counterpart in nervous action. But 
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it frequently happens that, although the first effect of any 
major discovery in science is to introduce some added com- 
plexity, further research often exposes some underlying 
factor which effects an eventual simplification. 

A variety of animals possess a type of effector organ 
which is absent in the human body. These are minute but 
much-branched cells containing pigments of various colours. 
They respond to stimulation not by contracting like a muscle 
or by pouring out some characteristic chemical substance 
like a gland, but by withdrawing the colouring matter as a 
minute dot into the centre of the cell or by spreading it 
widely throughout the ramifying branches. In the one case 
the animal appears pale, in the other it assumes the colour 
of the pigment or blend of different pigments. A wide 
variety of animals possess these structures which enable 
them to tone in colour with the background and to change 
in colour when necessary. Many crustaceans, such as shrimps 
and prawns, possess them, also a variety of fishes, most 
notably the flatfishes. By their aid amphibians, such as the 
common frog, can change from a pale straw colour almost 
to black, while the amazing powers of colour change 
exhibited by the chameleon, one of the lizards, are well 
known. 

The study of the control of these pigment cells has revealed 
facts which have a most important bearing on our thesis. 
In all cases the eye is responsible in the first place for the 
reception of the stimulus; blind animals have at most a 
very limited power of colour change. But the pigment cells 
are controlled in different ways in the various groups of 
animals which possess them. Each separate cell may be 
under the control of individual nerves. This is so in fish, 
such as the plaice and the flounder, and also in reptiles 
like the chameleon. On the other hand all the pigment 
cells may be subject to a general control exercised by hor- 
mones which circulate in the blood stream. Different 
hormones are responsible for the expansion and for the con- 
traction of the different pigments. This state of affairs is 
found in the crustaceans and in the frog and related animals. 
In the latter the hormones originate in the pituitary gland, 
in the former within a gland in the eye-stalks. These animals 
thus change the colour of the body as a whole, from light to 
dark or vice versa in the frog and in more varied ways in 
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the shrimps and prawns which possess a variety of pigments. 
Some of these may change in colour from green to brown 
and again to red or blue. But in the former group, where 
each pigment cell is controlled independently, different 
patterns may be produced on the surface of the body. This 
explains why it is that a flatfish is able to blend so exactly 
with the background on which it may happen to lie, the 
upper surface of the fish being coarsely mottled when the animal 
lies on a substratum of pebbles and finely mottled when it 
lies on sand. A fish which is removed from one of these 
backgrounds to the other will adjust its colour pattern 
accordingly within a relatively short time. 

It is avery significant fact that the same type of effector 
organ is, in different groups of animals, controlled by nervous 
or by chemical means. It at once indicates that these appar- 
ently very different agents of control are actually more akin 
than, at first examination, they appearedtobe. Adistinguished 
American zoologist, Professor G. H. Parker, has indeed gone 
so far as to suggest that the two are fundamentally the same. 
He has advanced the interesting theory that the tip of every 
nerve fibre produces, when excited to action by an impulse 
passing down the nerve, an excessively minute amount of 
some chemical substance of the same nature as a hormone. 
It is, in his opinion, this substance which excites into action 
the effector organ—muscle, gland or pigment cell as the case 
may be—and not the actual nerve impulse itself. 

According to Professor Parker’s interpretation of the 
facts, in the case of a frog nerve impulses pass from the eye 
to the brain and thence to the pituitary gland, causing 
there a discharge of the appropriate hormones which cause 
the animal to change colour. In the same way the gland in 
the eye-stalk of a prawn is affected with corresponding 
results. But in a flatfish or a chameleon the impulse passes 
from the brain by way of nerves to the individual pigment 
cells, which are each affected, and not necessarily in the 
same way, by the substance produced at the ends of the 
various nerve fibres. 

This theory has the attraction of simplicity but it does 
not rest on any great foundation of ascertained fact. Indeed 
it appears certain that the matter is not quite so simple as 
this, but it remains true that chemical substances are liberated 
when nerves are stimulated and impulses pass to their 
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terminations in effector organs. Sir Henry Dale, who was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for his pioneer research on this 
problem, has shown that when the vagus nerve, which passes 
from the brain back through the body to the heart, is stimu- 
lated there appears within the blood passing through the 
heart minute quantities of a compound known as acetycho- 
line. Furthermore the injection into the heart of this 
substance produces exactly the same effects on the action 
of the heart as does the stimulation of the vagus nerve. 

Other nerves apparently also bring about, after stimula- 
tion, a similar local production of acetycholine, but others 
again probably cause liberation of the hormone adrenaline 
(the typical product of the adrenal gland, another endocrine 
organ) or some closely allied substance. Sir Henry Dale 
has suggested that the former nerves be called cholinergic 
nerves and the latter adrenergic nerves. But it is not sug- 
gested that the tips of the nerve fibres are actually concerned 
with the production of these substances, as Parker believes, 
rather that the effect of the nerve impulse is to bring about 
their liberation locally. But it is these locally produced 
hormones which are responsible for the particular reaction 
of the muscle, gland or pigment cell to which the nerve 
passes. The effect is temporary—as it needs to be or the 
action would continue too long—because the substance 
liberated is destroyed almost at once by the action of ferments 
which apparently exist for this exclusive purpose. 

No matter whether we accept the simpler theory of Parker 
or the more complex but better substantiated views of 
Dale, a major simplification is made. The two methods of 
control, by hormones or by nerves, the similar effects of 
which have been so clearly demonstrated by these researches 
into the control of colour change in different groups of animals, 
are revealed as exerting their final effect in the same manner. 
In the one instance the chemical substance is set free into the 
blood stream and so exerts a general effect, on chemical 
reactions throughout the body in the case of thyroxin or 
insulin, or on pigment cells in general in the case of the 
pituitary hormone in the frog. In the other case the hormone 
is liberated locally and so exerts its effect exclusively on 
the effector organ—muscle gland or pigment cell—on the 
surface of which the nerve fibre terminates. There is a clear 
necessity for both this general and this local method of control. 
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The unity of the mechanism of control within the animal 
body, temporarily shattered by the discoveries of Bayliss 
and Starling and by those of their many successors, has thus 
been re-established. It is by work of this character that the 
numerous and diverse phenomena of living matter are 
gradually being reduced to simpler terms. This represents, 
we may not unreasonably hope, a far-distant foreshadowing 
of the time when the biological sciences will take their place 
with physics and with chemistry amongst the “ exact” 


sciences. 
C. M. YonceE. 


a 


RACINE. 


(DEcEMBER 21ST, 1639-ApRIL 21ST, 1699.) 


N a broadcast for French schools dealing with Racine’s 

place in the history of dramatic literature, the lecturer 

pronounced the significant words: “In spite of Racine’s 
unquestionable superiority as poet and psychologist, the 
French nation will, during the time of a national crisis, always 
turn to Corneille.” This statement seems to me to represent 
in a nutshell the historical and esthetic valuation of the two 
greatest dramatists of French literature, and at the same time 
to emphasise the necessity of a comparison between them, 
without which an appreciation of the younger poet’s 
position as innovator of French dramatic technique would be 
futile. 

Corneille represents artistically and morally—the two terms 
are inseparable in French drama—the definite end of a period, 
Racine the beginning of a new era which has not yet reached 
its end. Corneille, the grand old man of French drama, wrote 
for an audience whose chief interest was politics, taking part 
as actors or spectators in the vicissitudes of the Fronde, a 
struggle in which unbending will-power turned ordinary 
mortals into heroes, but also their speech, as the Mémoires of 
the Cardinal of Retz show us, often into heroics. Corneille’s 
art was in full accordance with his political background and 
with the moral spokesman of his time, Descartes, whose 
Traité des Passions had become the breviary of his contem- 
poraries: ‘“ By the outcome of those struggles we can gauge 
the power or weakness of our soul ” (article 48). This strength 
of character can, of course, prove its mettle only in situations 
of great moment demanding weighty resolutions, patriotism, 
renunciation, uncompromising faith, etc. Corneille thus rele- 
gates love into the background, replacing the wavering, 
storm-driven impulses of sexual passion by the sublime and 
heroic, painting, according to La Bruyére’s famous compari- 
son between Corneille and Racine, “ men as they ought to 
be.” His characters, therefore, are often the outcome, not the 
creators, of the dramatic situation, ready-made moral abstrac- 
tions, suffering from a hieratic hardness and rigidity, obsessed 
by an all-absorbing ethical idée fixe, looking in one direction 
only with the metallic stare of a Russian icon. 
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Compare with this attitude Racine’s self-portrait in one of 
his Canticles : 


Mon Dieu, quelle guerre cruelle ! 

Fe trouve deux hommes en mot: 

L’un veut que, plein d’amour pour tot, 
Mon ceur te soit toujours fidele, 

L’ autre, a tes volontés rebelle, 

Me révolte contre ta lot ! 


With Mazarin’s death a new generation enters upon the 
political and social horizon. The young, temperamental and 
politically autocratic Louis XIV surrounds himself with a 
coterie vastly different from a La Rochefoucauld or a Madame 
de Longueville of the time of the stiff-necked Fronde. 
Madame Henriette d’Angleterre, Mademoiselle de La Valliére, 
Madame de Montespan now give rhythm and colour to the 
voluptuous symphonic poem composed and conducted by the 


Roi-Soleil. Politics has become too dangerous to be mentioned — 


and is replaced by the multi-coloured carnival of pomp and 
circumstance and amorous intrigues before which Corneille’s 
supermen are paling into oblivion. The stage clamours now 
for heroes less heroic, for heroines more human than Polyeucte 
or Chiméne, briefly for the dramatic analysis of the tender 
passion. For a short time Quinault supplies this want, thus 
becoming the link between Racine and Corneille, who bitterly 
complains that now “Ja seule tendresse est toujours a la 
mode.” 

With Andromaque (1667) this “ tendresse ”’ became changed 
into “ sentiment.” 

Quinault’s delineation of love as a modish, somewhat 
affected descriptive programme to the lavender-scented 
clavecin music of his day (he was a really charming librettist), 
developed under Racine’s magic wand into the powerful 
portrayal of a universal instinct. This new dramatic motive, 
evolving out of a mere safety-valve for the political passions 
of the day, no longer to be indulged in, became since Racine 
the corner-stone of French drama, conveniently labelled as 
““amour-passton.” As such it forms the basic element of 
Racine’s art and deserves therefore a closer study. The idea 
of love was, as most things in France, from the earliest times 
subject to fashion. The chevaleresque woman-worship of the 
medieval trouvéres, the reckless passion of the learned ladies 
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of the Renaissance, the metaphysical sentimentality of the 
Précteuses in the seventeenth century, tinged according to 
clerical influence at Court with religious fanaticism, the dis- 
solute life of actors and actresses, all this forms a kaleido- 
Scopic picture which might well tempt an artist of Racine’s 
strong sensuous temperament. 

But multiform and complex as his excursions into the 
Bluebeard chamber of erotic sensations were, he felt pre- 
vented from giving free play to his innate naturalist ten- 
dencies by three weighty considerations. First: by the 
ever-present religious background of the seventeenth-century 
society, second by his stern moral upbringing at Port-Royal, 
third by the philosophical training of French thought con- 
stantly directed towards the dissection and diagnosis of 
emotions. The first acted as a kind of invisible but rigorous 
censor, the second deeply coloured Racine’s psychological and 
ethical treatment of human passions, the third provided him 
with the scientific insight into the last causes of the impulses 
and inhibitions of his heroines and heroes. But the most 
powerful influence in his artistic complex was his Jansenist 
education, an influence often apparently counteracted and 
even obliterated, owing to the worldly surroundings of his 
career as dramatic poet. In an age fettered by tradition and 
the double autocracy of an all-powerful Church and King, 
Racine represents youth in art and outlook on life. In the 
eyes of his teachers of Port-Royal he even became a heretic, 
owing to his unequivocal stand for separation of religious 
discipline from the dramatic expression of psychological facts. 
This becomes evident in Racine’s virulent attack upon his old 
master Nicole, who had dared to rank dramatic poets amongst 
public poisoners of the soul. And yet the very characters in 
Racine’s plays which most interest the modern reader, 
audience, actor and actress, are those in which the poet en- 
deavours—and how subtly and successfully!—to apply the 
Jansenist tenets to the study of the human soul. Phédre, 
Eriphile (Iphigénie), Athalie, Bérénice, Agrippine, Néron, 
they all are tormented, recalcitrant pupils of Port-Royal, 
analysing their own état d’dme, accepting reluctantly the 
fatality of their sinful passions, condemning them, and yet 
following their lure to the bitter end, for how can they resist, 
free will being denied to them? 

And there Corneille’s and Racine’s ways part; the older 
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poet rigidly establishing the moral law as legislator in his 
dramas, the younger, and this makes him almost our con- — 
temporary, letting our ethical conclusions arise out of the 
swaying, passion-ridden souls of his dramatis persona. It is 
this monastic trait in Racine’s character, which neither the 
sirens of the theatre nor the intoxicating splendour of the 
Court of Versailles could eradicate, that gives us the clue to 
the generally misunderstood reasons for his retirement from 
the theatre at the age of 38. 

With the adaptability of his fluid nature, he followed the 
trend of events at Court. Military disasters, the growing 
misery of the people and the prevailing influence of the 
Jesuits upon Madame de Maintenon, who had become more 
and more the King’s spiritual director, had plunged the Court 
into an atmosphere of gloom and depression, a veritable Ash 
Wednesday following the frenetic carnival of joze de vivre, un- — 
favourable for the appreciation of Racine’s dramatic genius, | 
as displayed in his Phédre, whose Jansenist spirit had recon- 
ciled him with Arnauld of Port-Royal, but had alienated the 
King’s favour. To all that must be added the failure of his 
Phédre (the affaire Pradon), the desertion of his mistress and 
best actress, La Champmeslé, the threat of assassination, 
owing to a brilliant but tactless sonnet written by the poet 
against the Duc de Nevers, brother of his arch-enemy, the 
Duchesse de Bouillon, and the general feeling of frustrated 
hopes and ideals. In a fit of Pascalian despair he intended 
becoming a monk, “un Amen continuel au fond du ceur” 
(Fénelon). Racine had started his spiritual education at 
Port-Royal, had flagrantly denied its teaching through the 
worldliness of his life, whilst subconsciously applying it to his 
dramatic work, and was finally rediscovering its soothing 
balm in the afterglow of a retrospective existence and in the 
statuesque grandeur of his swan-song, Azhalie. 

Racine foreshadowed with an almost prophetic power some 
problems which beset the spiritual life of our day: the in- 
stability of sexual relations, the craving for domination, the 
brittleness of moral and religious convictions, though all 
eventually corrected and settled by a theodicy whose high 
priest has received his training in Port-Royal. The fearless 
advocate of justice does not shun his sovereign’s displeasure 
by scarcely veiled political allusions. Already in his second 
play, Alexandre le Grand, we find an outbreak of indignation 
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against autocracy which could only have passed unnoticed in 
this early drama of the still little-known poet and which even 


to-day might give food for thought to present-day fascist 
demi-gods : 


Porus: “ Quelle étrange valeur qui, ne cherchant qua nuire, 

Embrase tout sitét qu’elle commence a luire : 

Qui n’a que son orgueil pour régle et pour raison ; 

Qui veut que Punivers ne soit qu’une prison, 

Et que, maitre absolu de tous tant que nous sommes, 

Ses esclaves en nombre égalent tous les hommes. 

Plus @états, plus de rois ; ses sacriléges mains 

Dessous un méme joug rangent tous les humains.” 
(Alexandre, ii, 2.) 


In Bérénice, that moving dramatisation of Suetonius’ 
** Invitus invitam dimisit,’ Racine’s contemporaries were in- 
vited to draw a parallel between Titus-Bérénice and the young 
Louis XIV and Maria Mancini whom he too had to renounce : 
“invitus tnvitam” | 

And Esther, Racine’s first play in which la grande pas- 
sion is replaced by racial patriotism and religious ecstasy, 
which made Madame de Sévigné exclaim: ‘“ Racine has 
surpassed himself! He loves God as he used to love his mis- 
tresses.” Esther must have appealed to the elect audience of 
Saint-Cyr as an undisguised plea for the official recognition 
of Madame de Maintenon as Queen of France: Ahasuerus’ 
command: “ Soyez Reine” (i, 1) sounded like a trumpet-call 
to King and nation. 

But the poet’s most courageous attack upon the King’s 
autocratic indifference to justice is the High Priest’s warning 
to Joas (Athalie, iv, 3), symbolising Fénelon’s pupil, the little 
Duc de Bourgogne, heir-apparent to the throne : 


Loin du tréne nourri, de ce fatal honneur, 

Hélas ! Vous ignorez le charme empotsonneur. 
De Pabsolu pouvoir vous ignorez Pivresse, 

Et des laches flatteurs la voix enchanteresse. 
Bientét ils vous diront 

Quw’un roi na d’autre frein que sa volonté méme ; 
Qu’aux larmes, au travail le peuple est condamné. 
Que, sil west opprimé, tot ou tard 11 opprime. 


We need not be surprised that neither King nor Court 
savoured such home-truths and that Athalie was not granted 
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a public performance. Nor is Schiller’s Don Carlos performed 
in Hitler’s Germany! 

I believe that our current text-books emphasise too much 
Racine’s insistence upon the sexual problems presented in his 
dramas. In two plays, Bérénice and Mithridate, he proved 
that he was able successfully to steal the thunder from his 
elder rival. ‘Renunciation and will-power,” Corneille’s 
slogans for his whole dramatic work, are acting also as levers 
in Bérénice, with the sole difference that in Racine’s play the 
clash between duty and desire is never lost sight of. The most 
Corneillean of his tragedies is Mzthridate, in which the poet’s 
art makes the Pontian King’s imposing personality, like 
Wotan in Gotterdadmmerung, seem ever-present, even when 
bodily off the stage. The Racine, however, who claims the 
interest of the modern reader is the feminist whose field of 
psychological research is almost exclusively the emotional 
life of woman. His heroes, with the exception of Oreste 
(Andromaque), Néron, Mithridate and Joas (Athalie), occupy 
a second, or even third place in his gallery of character por- 
traits. I single out Oreste as a curious study in Freudian 
inhibition, and as a romantic anachronism in the seventeenth 
century, a René (Chateaubriand) with a touch of Hamlet. 

Fe ne sais de tout temps quelle injuste puissance 
Latsse le crime en paix et poursuit Pinnocence. 
(Andromaque, iii, 1.) 
and in the same scene : 
Excuse un malheureux qui perd tout ce qu’il aime, 
Que tout le monde hait, et qui se hait lui-méme ! 


Racine’s most sombre study in depravation is Néron. A 
sadist by nature, 
Fe me fais de sa peine une image charmante 
(ii, 8.) 
he is the dramatic counterpart of Tacitus’ verdict: ‘He 
was made by nature to hide his hatred under the cover of 
treacherous gentleness ” : 
Pembrasse mon rival, mais est pour Pétouffer. 
(iv, 3.) 

But Racine’s most complex characters will always remain 
his heroines. From the touching simplicity of unselfish love : 
Ff aimats, Seigneur, 7’aimais, je voulais étre aimée 

(Bérénice, v, 7.) 
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to the outbursts of primitive passion, goaded on by the 
infuriated goddess, a terrifying picture of prehistoric, ritualist 


Greek life : 


Crest Venus tout enticre 2 sa proie attachée 
(Phédre, i, 3.) 
Racine has gone through the whole gamut of passions 
ravaging a woman’s soul. Andromaque’s self-sacrificing love 
for her child and mystic devotion to Hector’s memory, 
Agrippine’s thwarted craving for domination over Rome and 
her son : 


Britannicus le géne, Albine, et chaque jour 
Fe sens que je deviens opportune a mon tour 


culminating in Athalie’s lurid personality, oriental in thought 
and speech, treacherous, despairing before the doom awaiting 
her, and, autocrat that she is to the end, tormented by 
feminine hysteria : 


La peur dun vain remords trouble cette grande ame ; 
Elle flotie, elle hésite, en un mot, elle est femme 
(ili, 3.) 
and at last, breaking down with the heart-rending confession 
of defeat, but still as equal to equal : 
Dieu des Fuifs, tu Pemportes ! 
(v, 6) 

These three instances of heroic types chosen from the poet’s 
plays show us that the “ tendre”” Racine knew very well 
when the situation arose, how to create heroines which could 
rival Shakespeare’s greatest achievements. When drawing 
the sum-total of Racine’s portraits of tragic women, Phédre, 
“the incestuous queen, a Christian to whom divine grace is 
denied ” (Arnauld), the sinner whom confession and penance 
lead out of the wilds of demon-haunted Greece into the pre- 
cincts of Port-Royal, and Athalie, who, more than any of 
Racine’s heroines, can claim to produce in the listener the 
Aristotelian reaction of cleansing terror and pity, these two 
figures will stand out as the poet’s sublimest dramatic 
creations. With Racine woman has come into her own in 
French drama. ; 

No appreciation of Racine’s work can be adequate without 
an analysis of his technique; his language is based on the 
French of the seventeenth century, clipped, polished, but, 
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also, impoverished and almost drained of all poetical possi- 
bilities by that “ gratteur des syllabes” Malherbe. Words 
which may seem to us affected and stereotyped have to be 
understood in their original sense, e.g. Madame, Seigneur, 
ennut, aimant, géner and that terrible word “ tendre,” which 
contributed so much to the misunderstanding of the poet’s 
artistic personality. But once familiar with this aspect of 
Racine’s idiom, we can only admire the supreme art with 
which he wielded the weapon handed on to him. Though 
writing verse, he was no versifier. His chief aim was the 
psychological development of his plot, and for that reason he 
sketched his plays first in prose; then he could safely say : 
“ Now I have only to transcribe it in metre.” In the use of the 
antithesis he went farther than Corneille, but with the dif- 
ference that he always treated it as a vehicle of psychological 
significance. Two instances will show what I mean: 


Hippolyte est sensible et ne sent rien pour mot. 
(Phedre, iv, 5.) 
Pf entendrai des regards que vous croirez muets. 
(Britannicus, ii, 4.) 


Racine developed his esthetic views in his Préfaces, 
analytical studies of the poet’s technique compared with that 
of Corneille and the Ancients. He was also an innovator in 
the treatment of the confidant(e), whom Corneille still accepts 
as a necessary evil. In Racine’s plays they act the part of the 
modern ratsonneur, frequently, as in the case of Oenone 
(Phédre), rising to superb dramatic heights. 

With regard to his metrical skill and infinite variety of 
musical shades, he is beyond praise or cavil. Jules Lemaitre’s 
words on his prose can be literally applied to the poet’s verse : 
“Racine’s prose is delicious. It is the most winged, most 
ethereal of the seventeenth century.” But, I may add, for 
this very reason untranslatable. Racine is the only repre- 
sentative of French classical tragedy who has survived all the 
vicissitudes of schools and fashions. Inimitable craftsmanship, 
dramatic genius of the highest order, all crowned by lofty 
idealism and understanding for human frailties: these 
qualities alone will secure to Racine his place amongst the 
Immortals. 


M. Joupert. 
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Tue “ War” anp THE BLacKkoutT 


HE tempo of political work and the wear and tear of 
_ nerves, in war time, is such that the leading politicians 
tend to become even more than normally ensconced 
in a world of their own. In some ways Mr. Churchill is a 
man of imagination. In war time his gifts are more con- 
centrated. On November 12th during the course of a broad- 
cast address to the people (“‘ the masses of our wage-earning 
folk and ordinary people” as he called them) he declared 
that the Prime Minister “is a man of very tough fibre, and 
I can tell you that he is going to fight as obstinately for victory 
as he did for peace.” Among his listeners thousands were 
suffering distress of such a kind as, please God, will never 
touch either the Prime Minister or his First Lord of the 
Admiralty. The toughness which on a full stomach and with 
the best medical attention ordains that others shall fight and 
suffer cannot be denied ; but Mr. Chamberlain would be the 
first to resent the addressing to himself of what in the circum- 
stances becomes a rather cheap and unimaginative piece of 
frumpery. 

As for the war itself, there were those who persisted in 
expecting the worst; who regarded the cautious and long- 
drawn-out preliminaries as the forerunner of the devastating 
phase of war that modern means portend. Reculer pour mieux 
sauter is how they diagnosed it. But the fact, as distinct from 
the speculation, was that ten weeks after the declaration of 
war, nothing much had happened, outside Poland, of the spec- 
tacularly frightful kind. No towns had been bombed. No 
babies or grown-ups had worn their gas-masks. The Siegfried 
and Maginot Lines were enveloped in mystery, mud and peace. 
Merchant ships, it is true, had been sunk at sea, and one 
first-class British warship. To the plain man, however, it 
was an odd and unconvincing spectacle. As the women and 
children trooped back to London and to Paris, a desperate 
official attempt was made again to frighten them away by 
promising that Germany’s ten thousand aeroplanes were 
really only making all the greater and the more thorough 
preparations. The satanic minds of Herren Hitler, Goring, 
von Ribbentrop and their kind were merely determined that 
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when they did strike, they would strike without mercy. 
This island of ours, the argument concluded, was in the 
military sense now an island only in the sense that it could be 
(but we were taking care of that) bodily sunk by the weight of 
aerial frightfulness that was on its way from the factories of 
modern Germany. 

_So far, however, it had not happened. This much at least 
can be established, that we were all wrong to believe that if 
ever major war broke out again, London, Paris and Berlin 
would be a flaming ruin within three hours. There were those 
of us who thought (and can prove it by what we put on 
record) that the very certainty of so gigantic a calamity 
would save us from it. After ten weeks at any rate we had 
not yet been proved wrong. 

What had happened and was still happening, however, was 
in all conscience bad enough. European civilisation was 
being undermined. Moral fibre was being eaten into. Trade 
was being ruined, money squandered. The capitalist system 
of the nineteenth century, shaken to its foundation by the 
war of 1914-18, was given its probable coup de grace by two 
months of the new war. On November 6th, 1939, the 
Communist International’s anniversary manifesto, issued 
from Moscow, declared that the capitalist ruling classes of 
Great Britain, France and Germany merited the antagonism 
of the world’s proletariat. Russia had been given an oppor- 
tunity she had not been slow to take. On all sides the 
devastation, excepting only the physical obvious devastation 
of bombs and shells, gaped at us in a quickening spread. The 
original Gadarene swine rushed to their doom without any of 
the refinements which we, their disciples, have added to the 
technique. We creep about our streets, as it were, on our 
bellies, in total darkness, while the available current is cut off 
from lamps whose only residuary purpose is that we should 
break our noses against them. We pay more and more for 
less and less of the world’s goods, including food. The 
glorious heritage that was ours we have rejected. We stultify 
and ruin ourselves : and pay for the very process up to the 
limit of our means. The other Gadarene swine had more 
sense. 

In the meantime the blind “ capitalist ” politicians of the 
three countries talked at each other: accusing each other, 
justifying themselves. The incessant rain was the only 
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immediate source of congratulation. Many people even saw 
the deliberate Act of God in the persistent downpour, day 
after day, as though in a last resource He thought to drown 
Germany, France and Britain in mud so deep that they simply 
could not prosecute their crazy purpose. 


“ Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather.” 


Of actual facts there were only two: America’s decision 
to reap the maximum commercial profit, with the minimum 
commercial risk, from Europe’s war; and Turkey’s treaty 
with Britain and France. The talk that was waged came 
mainly from Germany and Russia, through the mouth of 
Herr von Ribbentrop (October 24th) and Mr. Molotov 
(October 31st), although Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax 
in London answered them back, and White Papers, damaging 
to the enemy, were published. 

It was on October 19th that there was signed at Ankara a 
treaty of mutual assistance between Turkey, France and 
Britain. Its main value lay in the annoyance it caused to 
Germany, who had made immense attempts, through many 
months of diplomacy, to prevent it. Turkey holds a position 
of strategic and therefore of political importance in the 
eastern Mediterranean, guarding the Dardanelles, the Bos- 
phorus and the Black Sea. The Bagdad railway to India 
runs through Anatolia. Smyrna (Izmir) and Alexandretta 
are important harbours. But the real point was the dis- 
comfiture of Herr von Papen, who was promptly recalled to 
Berlin by his angry Fihrer to explain why the offered bribe 
of Iraq and Syria had not been effective in attracting Turkey 
to the German camp. 

It looked indeed as if the Fihrer’s cup were nearly full. 
On October 21st he gave rein to a fury of summonses to 
everybody he could think of. He summoned his generals, 
presumably, but not certainly (for no one any longer dog- 
matises about the workings of Herr Hitler’s mind) to discuss 
military plans, if any. He summoned Herr von Papen from 
Ankara, to discuss recalcitrant Turkey, Count von Schulen- 
burg from Moscow to discuss recalcitrant Russia, Dr. von 
Mackensen from Rome to discuss recalcitrant Italy; and 
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finally, in a very ecstasy of thoroughness, he summoned the 
Gauleiter or Nazi District Leaders, presumably to discuss— 
was it possible ?—recalcitrant Germany. The oddest of those 
conferences was certainly that with the Nazi District Leaders. 

In war time one does not know things. One guesses. We 
were given no clue from Berlin about the purpose of the 
Fihrer’s talks with his lesser Leaders beyond the fact that he 
regarded the talks as “important”: but all his talks are 
regarded by him (and certainly are to him) important. He 
had never before, however, taken such a step. The District 
Leaders are those of his lieutenants who are most closely and 
directly in touch with the feeling of the rank and file. Nor- 
mally his information (if he should be interested in the real 
feelings of his masses) comes from Herr Himmler and his 
Gestapo, or secret police, who in their turn are mostly depen- 
dent on what they are told by the District Leaders. Had 
Herr Hitler decided to tap the original sources over Herr 
Himmler’s head? 

Three days later we were given one revelation of what Herr 
Hitler had accomplished in those busy days of consultation. 
He did not make the revelation himself, but assigned the job 
to Herr von Ribbentrop. It was a singularly hard stroke 
of luck for Joachim ; for he it was who on the very day of his 
arrival in London as German Ambassador almost exactly 
three years before (October 26th, 1936) had nailed Germany’s 
colours to the anti-Komintern mast. On arrival in London 
the new Ambassador made a statement to the Press in which 
he said: “ The Fiihrer is convinced that there is only one 
real danger to Europe and to the British Empire as well, that 
is, the spreading further of Communism, this most terrible 
of all diseases. . . .” Within a month (on November 24th, 
1936) Herr von Ribbentrop flew from London to Berlin to 
sign the anti-Komintern Pact with Japan, which he did duly 
sign on the following day (November 25th, 1936). 

The anti-Communist, anti-Russian campaign throughout 
the following three years became the one thing in Herr von 
Ribbentrop’s life which he really performed with conviction. 
He now (October 24th, 1939) was put up by his Fiihrer to 
talk in an exactly opposite sense: to welcome as a blessing 
what he before had denounced as a curse. The exigencies of 
political life, especially of German political life, tend to be 
pitiless, He made his speech at Danzig. “ Recently,” he 
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said, “ Soviet Russia has joined Germany’s foreign political 
friends. The conclusion of the German-Russian Non- 
aggression Pact, and later of the German-Russian Pact of 
Friendship have put Germany’s foreign policy on a new basis. 
The traditional friendly relations between these two countries 
have been restored, and there exist all the necessary conditions 
for a deepening of this friendship. The Lebensraum of both 
Powers are contiguous but do not cut into each other. A 
territorial divergence between the two States is out of the 
question for all time in the future. Their economic demands 
supplement each other in a simply ideal manner. By far- 
reaching agreements the exchange of raw materials and in- 
dustrial products is already operating and will increase from 
year to year. We shali reach the highest point of our turn- 
over in a short time. The new German-Russian relations 
are, without a doubt, popular in both countries. It has been 
shown by these developments that National-Socialist Germany 
_ and Soviet Russia, so long as each respects the other’s ideo- 
logy, and both nations are firmly resolved to do that, can 
very well live in neighbourly friendship. It is surprising 
what strange discoveries are made by the British propaganda 
in order to conceal the importance of the German-Russian 
understanding from the British people.” 

He did not speak in a happy tone: and it was that fact 
that redounded mostly to his credit. To propagate under 
political necessity a doctrine that you do not believe is one 
thing ; to propagate it with a glib facility is a worse thing. 
Herr von Ribbentrop is no doubt (and an abundant evidence 
proves it) a very stupid man, but at any rate he has the saving 
grace that he felt, and could not conceal, extreme discomfort 
when he perjured himself on October 24th. 

The rest of his speech was more congenial to him. He has 
always honestly hated Great Britain. He had honestly told 
Herr Hitler that Britain would never fight. To be proved 
wrong by the very object of your hatred is to inflame your 
hatred. Therefore on October 24th, in that part of his speech 
where he was instructed to attack Great Britain, he spoke 
with gusto. “ There is not the slightest doubt,” he said, 
“‘that the French people did not want this war, and would 
rather have peace to-day than to-morrow, but the war has 
been imposed on them by Britain. I can prove beyond all 
doubt that this war against Germany has been systematically 
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and secretly prepared for years by the present British Govern- 
ment. ... Mr. Chamberlain did not come to Munich in order 
to prevent war but to postpone the war the British Govern- 
ment had decided upon. . . . Not the inviolability of the 
Polish State but armed assistance against Germany was 
Britain’s concern. This policy can only be understood as an 
expression of Britain’s unceasing will to furnish herself in 
all circumstances—and in a not too far future—with an excuse 
for attacking Germany. The results of this neatly calculated 
British policy followed according to programme. The Poles 
fell into an ecstasy of megalomania. Again the real intentions 
of Britain’s policy were demonstrated. Instead of advising 
Poland to decide in favour of a still possible settlement with 
Germany, Britain, as we now know, incited the Poles to 
ageressive acts against Germany. But the British Govern- 
ment showed its true face and its desire to annihilate the 
German people when it rejected the magnificent peace offer 
that the Leader made to Britain before the Reichstag on 
October 6th, and answered it, through the mouth of the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Chamberlain, with abuse which called 
forth utter indignation throughout the whole German nation. 
Every schoolboy knows to-day that there is no longer such 
a thing as world domination, and probably will not be in the 
future. Moreover, there is no part of the world where the 
British flag is not waving against the will of the people in 
question, and where deeds of violence, robbery and lies do not 
mark the path of British Imperialism. The reproach of 
striving for world domination hits only Britain.” 

It was now Russia’s turn. On October 31st Mr. Molotov 
addressed the Supreme Council of the Soviet Union with the 
apparent single purpose of featuring Great Britain as the 
aggressor. The truth was that Mr. Stalin now wanted peace. 
He had made his haul in Poland and in the Baltic States. 
The stand made by Finland showed clearly that there was a 
limit to Russian, as to German, depredation. Solongas there 
was no evident danger of Russia’s being embroiled in the 
physical war, it was an obvious and an easy policy to en- 
courage war in the West. There were two elements in Russia’s 
expansion policy, the one imperialist, the other communist. 
Russia’s true purpose of bolshevist expansion could best be 
served by an Anglo-German war. 

But there was something odd about that war. It had not 
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gone according to the Russian plan. In particular the decision 
of Turkey to sign a treaty of mutual assistance with Great 
Britain and France showed the danger to Russia of playing 
with fire. The bluff of Russia’s “army” might at any moment 
be called : not by Germany (who knew all about it, but whose 
hands were tied by the exigencies of the diplomatic situation) 
but by some accident in this most unpredictable of wars. 
Therefore the Kremlin apparently decided that a bird in the 
hand was worth two in the bush. It was time to stop the 
imperialist, and revert to the communist, policy. 

The way in which the Russian argument developed was 
something like this. The past two months had taught Herr 
Hitler that his campaign for world domination, and even for 
bloodless local conquest, had been brought to an end. He 
had met for the first time with opposition and moreover had 
had to yield important spoils to what he knew to be a form 
of Russian blackmail. Herr Hitler therefore was presented 
with a blank wall in the East (constituted by Russia) and a 
blank wall in the West (constituted by Great Britain and 
France). The only remaining outlets in South-eastern 
Europe and in Scandinavia were small, and, as Herr Hitler 
knew, could be easily blocked against him. Therefore Herr 
Hitler could confidently be relied on to be favourably disposed 
towards the substitution of an armed peace for the existing 
state of armed (but dormant) war: indeed it was probable 
that Herr Hitler would regard such a thing as his only chance 
of escape from his existing impasse. Moscow was clearly his 
only hope of escape. He had a right to ask for Russia’s 
friendly offices in that sense. He knew that Russia would not 
agree unless it suited Russia’s own purpose. It did suit 
Russia’s purpose ; for the Communist International postulated 
war between the capitalist countries only if Russia herself 
could keep out of it. On October 25th, therefore, the Russian 
Government, to forge a link with Germany, issued a protest 
against the British blockade. It was a gesture of principle 
(for Russia was not a great importer of such commodities 
as were affected by the blockade) made for the exclusive moral 
encouragement of Herr Hitler. 

But there came the rub. How could Russia help to stop 
the war, when she knew that the British Government would 
not listen? Once Britain starts a war, she settles down to 
war, and nothing will unsettle her. Moreover, it was obvious 
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that British policy was to “ sit pretty” in the hope and in 
the belief that time was on Britain’s side. What could Stalin 
do? He decided on the one hand to court British favour by 
reopening trade negotiations so that, as was broadly enough 
hinted, Russia could send timber to Britain in return for rubber 
and tin. Thereupon Russia would pass on the rubber and tin 
to Germany—for a price. As Germany could not pay the 
price in cash, Russia would demand in payment manufactured 
goods which would absorb the raw materials received. There- 
fore, hinted Russia, she would not so much be supplying 
Germany with raw materials as making Germany manu- 
facture her raw materials for nothing. On the other hand, 
and on the strength of the British applause thereby won, 
Russia would publicly suggest that the war didn’t make sense 
and ought forthwith to be stopped. After all (it was further 
hinted) the Franco-British postulate that there could be no 
negotiation with “ Hitler ” was virtually satisfied by the fact 
that there was now a new Hitler, baulked and powerless, 
whose “‘ word” no longer mattered. 

Such was the scheme. In fulfilment of it Mr. Maisky, 
the Russian Ambassador in London, called on Mr. Oliver 
Stanley, President of the Board of Trade, on October 25th 
and duly launched the trade negotiation. Mr. Molotov made 
his speech to the Supreme Council of the Union on October 
31st. 

The first point that Mr. Molotov made of course was that 
Russia was undeviatingly disposed to be “ neutral.” The 
insistence on that particular point always commanded respect 
because there was no alternative. The so-called Russian 
“army ” with its 11,000,000 men (figures being easy enough 
to set forth) certainly had few higher officers, because they 
had most of them been shot ; and would certainly never have 
many higher officers because Mr. Stalin was afraid they would 
shoot him. ‘“ The Non-aggression Pact between the Soviet 
Union and Germany,” said Mr. Molotov on October 31st, 
“bound us to maintain neutrality in the case of Germany 
taking part in war. We have consistently pursued this 
course.” His further objects were (1) to re-emphasise the 
friendly relations now obtaining between Russia and Germany 
(wherein he repeated substantially what Herr von Ribbentrop 
had said on October 24th), (2) to announce that the settlement 
imposed upon the collapsed Polish State was final, and (3) to 
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blame Great Britain as the aggressor for not now agreeing to 
stop the war. 

On all those points he appeared to be echoing Herr von 
Ribbentrop, but the motive as distinct from the effect was 
the subtle one aforesaid. The technique too was different. 
Whereas Herr von Ribbentrop heavily lied his way to his 
conclusions, Mr. Molotov indulged in the usual Russian finesse 
which can never be heavy. By far his most entertaining 
passages were those which accused Great Britain of aggression. 
“* ‘To-day, so far as the European Great Powers are concerned, 
Germany is in the position of a State which is striving for 
the earliest termination of the war and for peace, while Great 
Britain and France, which but yesterday were declaiming 
against aggression, are in favour of continuing the war and 
are opposed to the conclusion of peace. The réles, as you see, 
are changing. The efforts of the British and French Govern- 
ments to justify this new position of theirs on the grounds of 
their undertakings to Poland are, of course, obviously un- 
sound. Everybody realises that there can be no question of 
restoring the old Poland. . . . It amounts to this, that the 
British, and with them the French supporters of the war, 
have declared something in the nature of ‘ ideological’ war 
on Germany reminiscent of the religious wars of olden times. 
. . . Is it back to the Middle Ages, to the days of religious 
wars, superstition, and cultural deterioration that the ruling 
classes of Great Britain and France want to drag us?... 
But everybody should understand that ideology cannot be 
destroyed by force, and it cannot be eliminated by war. .. . 
The real cause of the Anglo-French war with Germany was 
not that Great Britain and France had vowed to restore the 
old Poland, nor that they had decided to undertake a fight 
for democracy. The ruling circles of Great Britain and France 
have, of course, other and more realist motives for going to 
war with Germany. These motives do not lie in any ideology, 
but in their profoundly material interests as mighty colonial 
Powers. It is fear of Germany’s claim to these colonial 
possessions that is at the bottom of the present war, a fear 
that has become substantially stronger lately as a result of the 
collapse of the Versailles Treaty. It is fear of losing world 
supremacy that dictates to the ruling circles of Great Britain 
and France the policy of fomenting war with Germany. 
Thus the imperialist character of this war is obvious to anyone 
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who wants to face realities and does not close his eyes to facts. 
One can see from all this who is interested in this war, 
which is being waged for world supremacy. Certainly not 
the working class. This war promises nothing to the working 
class but bloody sacrifice and hardships.” 

The new American Neutrality Bill was duly passed by the 
Senate and the House of Representatives on November 3rd. 
President Roosevelt issued the resultant proclamations on 
November 4th. Thus after weathering three months of storm 
Mr. Roosevelt won through. The delay had been due in the 
main to the circumstance that although most people in the 
United States wanted the amended Neutrality Bill to be 
passed into law, many of them wanted still more to defeat 
Mr. Roosevelt and thus to lessen the danger of his running 
next year for a third term as President. He himself on 
November 3rd epitomised the achievement as the recapture 
by his country of what he called “ genuine neutrality.” 
What he presumably meant was that America, finding herself 
debarred by the effectiveness of the Allied blockade from 
selling munitions to Germany, had triumphantly refused to 
accept the German Dzkiat that she should therefore not sell 
munitions to the Allies. Her slogan was that she was free to 
sell where she could. Her boast was that she had vindicated 
her freedom. 

Moreover, there was little doubt that sentiment coincided 
with commercial interest, for the majority of Americans 
would rather the war were won by Great Britain and by France 
than by Germany. Still more, it was clear that American 
political traditions were more consonant with British than 
with German political ideas. There were embittered British 
critics who argued (sotto voce) that if only America declared 
war on Germany the Allied cause would probably be at once 
triumphant and the results might be accelerated which 
American opinion itself desired. Yet, they admitted, America 
was the greatest exporter among the neutrals of the commod- 
ities and manufactured weapons of war needed by the 
belligerents and her market was now open to us, while closed 
(by us) tothe enemy. The upshot was that the United States 
was now ready to sell to Great Britain and France everything 
they wanted to buy, if they paid for it in advance and took 
all the risks by carrying it in their own ships. American 
commercial instincts, however, overlooked the probability 
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that the stipulation for payment in advance would reduce the 
trade to a minimum, for it was a first principle of British 
war finance to conserve its gold, dollars and securities. 

Italy, as uncomfortably neutral in 1939 as in 1914, but 
debarred from the acceptance of Allied bribes by the memory 
that the promised bribe of 1915 had never been honoured 
(just as America now stipulated payment in advance for 
neutral commercial services because the former debts result- 
ing from credits had not been repaid) pursued her course with 
difficult logic. The war had liberated Italy from the virtual 
annexation by Germany that had been accepted by Count 
Ciano and his fellows. Germany was now too much engaged 
in other problems to prolong what amounted to her military 
occupation of Italy. It was not surprising therefore when 
on October 31st it was announced from Rome that six mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, the Chiefs of Staff of the Army and the 
Air Force, and the Secretary of the Fascist Party, had all 
resigned, and had been replaced by men conspicuously less 
identified with Germany’s cause. The most symbolic of 
the changes was the replacement of Signor Starace, who had 
been Secretary of the party for eight years and was Count 
Ciano’s chief lieutenant in the policy of subservience to 
Germany. It had been announced that Field-Marshal Goring 
was about to visit Rome. It was now denied by Berlin that 
he ever intended to visit Rome. That too was interesting. 

The real clue to Italy’s present concern lay politically in 
the Balkans and financially in the opportunity afforded to 
Signor Mussolini to replenish his exchequer by war profiteer- 
ing. It was made known on October 31st (the very day of the 
Cabinet and other changes) that an Italo-Greek Pact of 
Friendship was being negotiated. The simple truth was that 
the new Russian factor in the Balkans and the new treaty 
between Turkey and Great Britain and France had excited 
Italy’s determination to seek again the field of influence 
and of commerce in the Balkans that she had abandoned in 
the face of the now scotched German Drang nach dem Siidosten. 

His Holiness Pius XII on October 27th issued his first 
Encyclical Letter. It had a deeply important bearing upon 
the political menace to European civilisation. The immediate 
question that presented itself to everyone outside of Germany 
was how could the Encyclical be brought to the notice of 
the 30,000,000 Catholics of Germany? It was a potentially 
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exciting question because it was remembered that when 
Herr Hitler once before confiscated a Papal Encyclical the 

resent Pope, then Cardinal Pacelli, Secretary of State at the 
Vater chartered an aeroplane and delivered it to the Bishop 
of Berlin, who read out its open defiance of the Fuhrer from 
the pulpit of Berlin Cathedral itself. It was not now possible 
to fly aeroplanes over the Alps into Germany. It was prob- 
able that the German Catholics would never hear of their 
Pope’s message. Could an alternative be found? 

The new Encyclical, dated October 20th, and issued for the 
second time in Church history from Castel Gandolfo, will be 
known for its first words as Summi Pontificatus. In this place 
only that passage of the Encyclical which specifically deals 
with the problem of peace in Europe (though the whole 
Encyclical by implication was largely political) need be 
quoted. It is quoted, not from the official text, which had not 
yet reached England, but from a text given in the Catholic 
Herald of November 3rd: “ If we are to establish harmonious 
and lasting contact and fruitful relations it is indispensable 
that peoples should recognise and observe the principles of 
international natural law which guide their normal develop- 
ment and functioning. These principles demand that the 
rights of every people to independence, to life and the possi- 
bility of a progressive evolution in the ways of civilisation 
shall be respected. They further demand fidelity to stipu- 
lated and sanctioned treaties in conformity with the law of 
nations. There can be no doubt that the first and necessary 
condition of all common peaceful life between nations is to 
be found in mutual trust, in the expectation and conviction 
of mutual fidelity to the plighted word, in the assurance, on 
both sides, that wisdom is better than armaments, and in 
the persuasion that both are ready to negotiate rather than 
invoke force or the threat of force, whenever delays, hin- 
drances, changes and disputes arise, not from bad will, but 
from real changes of circumstances and genuine conflicts of 
interests. It is true that such changes, due to the passage of 
time or circumstances, unforeseeable when treaties are made, 
can in fact make treaties seem unjust, impracticable, or too 
burdensome for one of the parties. In that case resort should 
be had in good time to a frank discussion with a view to 
modifying the treaty or making a fresh one.” 

GrorcE Griascow. 

November 12th, 1939. 
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AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN.* 
Shortly before his death Austen Chamberlain published a 


volume of reminiscences and a selection of letters to his 
stricken father. The books were warmly welcomed, not only 
because they illustrated an eventful period but still more 
because they revealed the author in a new light. Every one 
was aware that he was a man of the highest honour and of 
considerable though not supreme ability. We learned from 
those volumes how human he was, how admirable a son, how 
delightful a friend, how many-sided in his interests. The note 
both of greatness and of bitterness which fascinates and 
repels us in the life of Joseph Chamberlain is completely 
absent in his eldest son. 

The official biography, the first volume of which carries us 
to the outbreak of the World War, confirms the impression 
left by his own writings. Sir Charles Petrie admires his 
character and approves his politics, but he never exaggerates 
his significance. Austen, as he calls him, was not a superman, 
but a prominent and loyal member of the Unionist Party, of 
which his father was one of the founders. Filial admiration 


* The Life and Letters of Sir Austen Chamberlain. By Sir Charles Petrie. Vol. I. 
Cassell. 16s. 
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and devotion shine through these pages, and though he had a 
personality of his own his politics were those of his father. A 
touching letter written from 11 Downing Street after his 
appointment as Chancellor of the Exchequer expresses his 
gratitude for “the close friendship which you have en- 
couraged between us. I do not think there are many fathers 
who have been to their sons all that you have been to me.” 
When the Unionist Party was sharply divided on the tariff 
problem, Austen found Balfour’s balancing attitude utterly 
exasperating. His letters to his leader, not only on tariff 


reform, but on Ireland during the Wyndham incident and in ~ 
the House of Lords crisis are very outspoken, and it says much 


for the two men that they did not drift entirely apart. Their 
differences became public property in 1911, when Austen and 
several other prominent Unionists vigorously opposed the 
advice of Balfour and Lansdowne to let the Veto bill become 
law. Balfour’s side of the story was given in his official 
biography by his niece, and no onecan wonder at his resignation 
of the leadership after the open revolt against his authority. 

Austen desired to succeed him and was fully entitled by his 
services and ability to do so, for his rival, Walter Long, had 
little to recommend him beyond seniority. That the two 
candidates withdrew in favour of Bonar Law in order to 
make the selection unanimous was wise and right, and 
Austen’s magnanimity was justly applauded. The new leader 
was a consummate debater, but Austen was not wholly satis- 
fied with his performance. It is curious to read his verdict that 
Bonar Law, despite his quiet manners and rather joyless out- 
look on life, was the most ambitious man he had known in 
politics ; and Sir Charles Petrie speaks of his vaulting ambi- 
tion. The chief disappointment was that Joseph Chamber- 
lain’s most effective champion proved scarcely more coura- 
geous in his attitude to food taxes than Balfour himself. 
Austen confessed that they were unpopular, but argued that 
the right course was to face and overcome their unpopularity. 
It was not merely that Bonar Law, as the leader of the party 
in the House of Commons, had a direct responsibility for pre- 
venting a split which Austen could not feel. It was also the 
fact that for the one the supreme issue was the prevention of 
Home Rule, for the other the overthrow of Free Trade. There 
is something rather naive about Austen’s faith in the blessings 
of Protection. 
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While Joseph Chamberlain retained something of his 
radicalism when he changed his party, his son was tempera- 
mentally a thorough Conservative. Though there was nothing 
reactionary about him, he opposed so many of the useful 
reforms carried out by the Liberal Government that he cannot 
be described as a great statesman; for it is the essence of 
statesmanship to look ahead and act in time. He was later to 
express his regret that he voted against the grant of self- 
government to South Africa, and he changed his mind on 
Haldane’s military reforms when their success became 
apparent. He opposed women’s suffrage, but later confessed 
that, if the results had not realised all its promoters’ hopes, 
neither had they justified his fears. His mind was neither 
subtle nor creative. On the other hand he was slightly more 
progressive in regard to Ireland than most of his Unionist 
friends, and was prepared for what his father had called 
Provincial Councils before the Home Rule split. 

We shall hear much more of foreign affairs when the second 
volume appears, and it is only rarely in these pages that we 
leave the dusty arena of domestic controversy. Yet we are 
made aware at intervals that his fear of German power was 
steadily growing. Among the reasons which inclined him to 
accept Mr. Lloyd George’s plan of a Coalition Government in 
1910 and the agreed solution of the outstanding problems of 
the time was his conviction that dark clouds were gathering 
in the Continental sky. He condemned the criticism of the 
Tripoli enterprise, high-handed though he admitted it to be, 
on the ground that it was likely to forfeit the goodwill of Italy. 
He was dissatisfied with the vague character of the Entente, 
which he believed to have all the obligations of a formal 
alliance without its advantages. If war came we should be 
obliged to intervene, but the real position was not understood 
by the man in the street. After a visit to Russia on private 
business in 1912 he vainly urged the clarification of the 
position on Grey, who felt that public opinion would not 
approve a binding obligation to engage in war. 

The closing chapter, entitled “The Slippery Slope,” 
describes the coming of war in 1914 and Austen’s important 
part in securing British participation, How a little group of 
Unionists met during the critical days and mobilised the 
leaders of their party has long been known, but this book 
explains the precise nature of his activities. Austen, declares 
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Sir Charles Petrie, played the decisive part in inducing the 
Opposition leaders to bring pressure to bear on the Govern- 
ment to stand by France and Russia. His father had passed 
away a few days before the storm burst, but there was 
another member of the family ready to applaud. “ It makes 
one fairly gasp,” wrote Neville Chamberlain, “ to think that 
we were within a hair’s breadth of eternal disgrace, and some 
day the country will be grateful to Amery, G. Lloyd and you 
for having preserved her honour.” Bee 


THE BIBLE AND THE WORLD." 


Dr. John H. Ritson, for more than thirty years Secretary 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, has just published an 
autobiography entitled The World 1s Our Parish. It is a 
vivid account of a remarkable career, devoted in the main 
to the interests of the great Society of which for a generation 
he was the chief administrator. The book is therefore doubly 
important. The personal narrative is also the record of the 
great religious society with which the author’s career has 
been bound up. In both respects it is a pleasure to recom- 
mend it. 

Dr. Ritson was born seventy years ago in Bolton and is a 
typical Lancastrian. By outstanding intellectual ability he 
won his way with scholarships to the Manchester Grammar 
School, and thence to Balliol College, Oxford, during the 
Mastership of the celebrated Dr. Benjamin Jowett. Both 
at school and college he so distinguished himself in mathema- 
tics and natural science that he might have looked forward to 
a successful scientific career. But he was a devoted Methodist, 
and the call to the ministry overbore—with the encourage- 
ment of Jowett—all other attractions. Entering upon this 
vocation in 1891, he made such a mark in his early appoint- 
ments as an evangelical scholar, preacher and pastor, that 
he was appointed a Secretary of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society at the end of 1899. In this capacity he became 
not only the chief administrator and advocate of its work, 
but a world-wide traveller in its interests. Hence this book 
enables the reader to appreciate alike the immense and varied 


*The World is Our Parish. By John H. Ritson. Hodder & Stoughton. 8s. 6d. net. 
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scholarship, the remarkable organisation, and the far- 
reaching range of a Society that has been an indispensable 
instrument of the spread of Christianity throughout the 
world. Dr. Ritson tells his readers that “ To-day, including 
versions made by other Societies, the Bible, or parts of it, 
may be read in over 1,000 tongues.” When it is remembered 
that these tongues include not only all the great languages, 
but an immense number of tongues spoken by the obscurest 
tribes, whose speech has been made literary by the Bible, 
the heroic devotion of missionaries throughout the world will 
be faintly appreciated. The Bible Society has therefore been 
a most remarkable pioneer not only of the Christian Faith 
but of human civilisation and fellowship. 

Dr. Ritson gives a highly interesting account of his travels 
throughout most of the countries of Europe, Asia, Africa 
and America, superintending the work and encouraging the 
agents of the Society in their arduous toils. In many of 
these journeys Dr. Ritson encountered danger and pro- 
longed hardships, which he graphically describes, but his 
unfailing devotion and courage, his common sense and 
cheerfulness carried him through manifold adventures that 
would have daunted weaker men. His account of these 
travels is full of valuable information and lit up by many 
humorous incidents. 

Dr. Ritson has been called ‘‘ a Methodist Catholic,” and 
well deserves the description. He has shown the spirit and 
followed in the steps of John Wesley. Hence his book ends 
by an account of some of the services he has been enabled 
to render to the Church of his birth, which showed its high 
appreciation of his character and eminence by making him 
President of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference in 1925. 
The readers of this book will be grateful to those who 
overcame the reluctance of Dr. Ritson to write it. 


Tagals 


ITALY BEFORE MUSSOLINI*® 


Is Italian Fascism to be considered as a new and sudden 
departure in the political life of modern Italy? if so, how 
extraordinary an adventure those fifty years of democratic 
government from the rise of a unified kingdom in 1870, to 

* Pre-Fascist Italy. By Margot Hentze. Allen & Unwin. 16s. 
VoL. CLVI. 48 
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the twilight of liberty in 1922! Which is the ultimate meaning 
of that period, judged in the light of recent events? Was it 
a golden period altogether ? 

This problem, which Miss Hentze handles with great skill, 
stands in the background of her survey. The narrative is 
restricted to the parliamentary side of events, and many an 
Italian would call it una storia parlamentare: but we rejoice 
at the fact that the author did not go beyond these limits. 
For, though many Italians have given excellent accounts of 
what happened in those years, none of them could judge their 
Parliament like an English writer, carrying in her blood the 
experience of centuries of free discussion. Indeed, each 
debate is given its true meaning and its exact value; the 
issues at stake are summarised with clarity, their implications 
discussed, their consequences examined : it is as if a teacher 
would judge the work of a pupil—though not of a very good 
one. For, as she remarks, the Italian constitution was the 
English parliamentary system in a bad French translation. 
Was this system suited to the country? What difficulties 
stood in the way of a wide franchise ? How much weight shall 
be given to the objection that, owing to the reactionary ten- 
dencies of an ignorant peasantry, a government for the people 
could not be carried out Sy the people? And finally, how far 
can we discern in the practice of those days the seeds of the 
present dictatorship ? As an answer, she introduces us to 
the leading figures of the Italian political life: Depretis, the 
“incorruptible corruptor,” the “ political Loyola,” eight 
times Prime Minister ; Crispi, with his authoritarian gestures, 
his peremptory and uncompromising nature, and his ego- 
centrism so likely to outrage other people’s susceptibilities ; 
and Giolitti, a hardly veiled dictator, who governed Italy for 
fifteen years, pulling the wires behind the scenes when out of 
office, and skilfully managing a parliamentary majority 
through “ manipulated ” elections. 

And yet, there is throughout the book a vivid feeling of 
sympathy for the Italian people, and a deep and indulgent 
understanding for their misfortunes. For Italy not only 
deeply resented her humiliations—Tunis in 1882 and Adowa 
in 1896—but was also foredoomed to reap nothing but bitter- 
ness from her victories. The same wave of disappointment 
followed the Unification, the Lybian War, and the Great War. 
This feeling of a mutilated victory is not a new one; the 
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Italians experienced it over and over again, haunted by their 
own unhappiness and dissatisfaction, and mostly owing to 
their own fault, which made things more grievous than ever. 
But was this people really heedless of true liberty? In the 
chapter on “ Zanardelli and the Liberal Spring” we detect 
the author’s mind; and these pages—certainly the best of 
the whole book—strike a passionate and regretful note at the 
remembrance of an old Italy of gentlemen, ruled by one of 
the noblest Italian statesmen. This work is to be considered 
as fundamental for all attempts in the future at a history of 
modern Italy. We only regret that the importance of Don 
Sturzo’s Popular Party has not been sufficiently recognised. 
The bibliography is exhaustive. 
ANGELO CRESPI. 


MAHATMA GANDHI." 


This collection of appreciations and testimonies from a 
large number of distinguished people of all nationalities on the 
occasion of his seventieth birthday was presented to Mr. 
Gandhi in October of this year. It is edited by Sir $8. Radha- 
krishnan, of Oxford University, who develops in his introduc- 
tion the deeper thought and meaning of Mr. Gandhi’s teaching 
and expounds to some extent his philosophy. The difficult 
policy of pacifism is wonderfully argued ; its actual achieve- 
ment is proved. And yet Mr. Gandhi supports the British 
Government and loves us. Vast numbers of his compatriots 
have adopted his non-violence. They are gradually training 
themselves for further progress. There are continual halts, 
and back they have to go to the original genius for consulta- 
tion and repentance, and for ideas, so that even at this 
moment 300 millions of Indians are depending on his guidance. 
His organised followers are largely in command of the Pro- 
vincial Governments, yet they turn to him for—rebuke in 
not exactly, but for example, and they find him meditating 
and spinning in some poverty-stricken village among the 
poorest peasants and the outcasts. 

To see the universal and all-pervading Spirit of Truth face to 
face one must be able to love the meanest of creation as oneself. 
And a man who aspires after that cannot afford to keep out of 

* Mabatma Gandhi : Essays and Reflections on His Life and Work, Allen & Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 
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any field of life. That is why my devotion to Truth has drawn 
me into the field of politics ; .. . those who say that religion has 
nothing to do with politics do not know what religion means! 


Some of the papers in this collection are beautifully written 
and full of deep reverence. There are appreciative records of 
Mr. Gandhi’s work and sufferings in South Africa—indeed he 
wins all through suffering. His philosophy is expounded in 
papers by Srimati Sophia Wadia and Bhagavan Das. It is 
difficult to choose among so many: Horace G. Alexander, 
C. F. Andrews, Richard B. Gregg, Carl Heath, Stephen 
Hobhouse, Rufus M. Jones, Don Salvador de Madariaga, 
Professor Murray, Maude Royden, Viscount Samuel, Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, Edward Thompson, H. G. Wood, Sir Francis 
Younghusband (they have been printed in alphabetical order). 
Perhaps one of the best estimates of his personality is from 
the pen of Dr. Ernest Barker : 


After Mr. Gandhi went away I fell to thinking about the dif- 
ferent elements that met in him. There was the St. Francis, vowed 
to the simple life of poverty, in harmony with all creation and in 
love with all created things. There was the St. Thomas Aquinas, 
the thinker and the philosopher, able to sustain high argument and 
to follow the subtleties of thought in all their windings. There was 
also the practical man of affairs, with a legal training to back and 
strengthen his sense for affairs—the man who could come down 
from mountain tops to guide with shrewd advice transactions in 
the valley. We are all of us complicated ; and Mr. Gandhi seemed 
to me more complicated than most of us are. He had a rich and 
intricate personality. 


In the Appendix there are some excerpts from Mr. Gandhi’s 
own writings. 


E. M. B. 


THE POWER OF PARLIAMENT.* 


Dr. Ivor Jennings has followed his well-known book on 
Cabinet Government by a new comprehensive work which 
deals with the working of Parliament and its place in the 
constitutional fabric. It is designed primarily as a descriptive 
and analytical account although the author’s views are from 
time to time projected or to be inferred. In the preparation 


* Parliament. By W. Ivor Jennings. Cambridge University Press. 258. net. 
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of this work Dr. Jennings not only has consulted established 
works on law, practice and procedure, biographies and 
memoirs of statesmen, but also has obtained information from 
confidential sources. In the result the author provides not 
only a very able and lucid survey of the parliamentary 
machine but also an account of its actual operation under 
modern political conditions. 

The fundamental legal basis of Parliament is, of course, its 
legislative supremacy. As Dr. Jennings says, “ Dictatorship 
could be introduced into the British constitutional system by 
a Government with a loyal majority in both Houses, without 
any technical difficulty whatever.” This is, however, “ essen- 
tially theoretical ” and the author very rightly seeks the real 
constitutional character of Parliament in its practical work- 
ing. There is, for example, the House of Lords acting as a 
barrier against extreme socialist legislation. He points out 
the very limited scope of a Money Bill. Seventeen 
Finance Bills, for example, have not been certified ; and he 
dispels the “ common notion ” that by “ tacking ” provisions 
to a Money Bill “ extreme” legislation could be enacted in 
a single sitting. The delay of two years, which in other Bills 
is necessary to override the Lords’ dissent, renders such a 
programme of legislation extremely difficult within the term 
of a single Parliament. Dr. Jennings confines the constitu- 
tional usefulness of the House of Lords to its consideration of 
Private Bills, Provisional and Special Orders, including 
Orders for the delegation of powers to Departments, with 
which the House of Commons is not able sufficiently to cope. 

The House of Lords is unnecessary, if not incompetent, as 
a safeguard against unpopular legislation. The Government 
itself “ is extraordinarily responsive even to small changes in 
public opinion.” The House of Commons is the great focus 
of opinion and the Opposition in appealing to it “ compels 
the Government to rest its policy on public opinion.” During 
recent years, as the author points out, a Government with a 
huge majority has on a number of occasions withdrawn or 
radically altered its proposals in the face of public outcry. 
Popular opinion is respected mainly because it 1s inherent in 
a democratic system which all parties recognise. Threat of 
defeat at a General Election is no real deterrent to a Govern- 
ment bent upon dictatorship. Similarly Dr. Jennings argues 
with regard to minority rights in the Commons. “ They 
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depend not upon express rules but upon the custom of the 
House. . . . They are followed because they are part of the 
tradition, because they are reasonable, and because they are 
essential to the working of a democratic system.” In his long 
account of the internal management of the House of Commons’ 
business Dr. Jennings shows how much depends, for its 
smooth working, upon collaboration and mutual forbearance 
of Government and the Opposition. “If either pressed its 
rights to the uttermost, the parliamentary system would come 
to anend.” Moreover, Dr. Jennings argues that the immediate 
policies of both parties are never extremely opposed, for, 
apart from the need of compromise to close their own respec- 
tive ranks, they both appeal to the same small floating vote 
of some two million electors with no settled party convictions. 

It is, of course, not possible here to discuss all the matters 
dealt with at some length by Dr. Jennings in his very able 
and comprehensive work. Mention, however, should be made 
of his lucid account of the degree of financial control exercised 
by the Commons and also of his chapter upon delegated 
legislation. He is not unduly alarmed at the character and 
growth of the powers granted by Parliament to Government 
Departments and differs in this respect from the views 
expressed by many others, including the Lord Chief Justice. 


A SECOND 4IGLON.* 


Mrs. John’s brilliant picture of the Second Empire and its 
fall, with “le petit Prince,” Louis Napoleon, in the centre 
foreground, is, from first to last, of absorbing interest. Her 
narrative style is swift and clear, often epigrammatic. The 
psychological studies of the Imperial family, including the 
jealous “ Plon Plon,” with their mutual reactions, are master- 
pieces, that of Eugénie especially. The setting of the pinch- 
beck Court, which always gave an “impression of unreality,” 
its masquerades and séances, is vividly suggested. Then 
follows the unhappy campaign of 1870—in which the des- 
pondent Emperor and high-spirited boy are shown as “ useless 
adjuncts of a lost army ’”—ending in the débacle of Sedan, and 
subsequent exile in England. This exile, Mrs. John points out, 
was far bitterer for the Prince, who knew no life outside 


* The Prince Imperial. By Katherine John. Putnam. 1939. tos, 6d. 
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France, than for his Spanish mother, or his father, to whom 
it was not a new experience. Their earlier conquest of Queen 
Victoria’s favour is amusingly related. 

The development in the Prince’s character forms the chief 
theme of the book. We see him from childhood, the “ Im- 
perial Fauntleroy,” graceful and daring, sweet-natured, fond 
of display, proud of his name and of his august ancestor, sure 
of his own destiny. He excelled in riding and fencing, but 
could never be induced to study, until he went to Woolwich, 
where, by hard work, he made up for lost time, and where 
“the P.I.” was genuinely popular. Louis grew from boy to 
man, says Mrs. John, at his father’s death. She gives an 
animated account of the enthusiastic Bonapartist demonstra- 
tion on his attaining his majority at eighteen, in spite of which 
he realised, as his mother and some others did not, that “ the 
return from Elba” could not, in his case, be immediate. 
While waiting, he longed for action and fame, and was bent 
on going out with his former comrades from Woolwich to the 
Zulu War. This, after much reluctance on the part of the 
English authorities at home and in the field to accept such a 
responsibility, he was permitted to do, as “ a spectator.” To 
this réle it proved, of course, impossible to restrict him. The 
tragic sequel is well known. Though hardly a case of Tu 
Marcellus eris, the future might have held great things in 
store for him. Had it offered only exile and inaction, Louis 
would assuredly have chosen the soldier’s death, and tribute 


of the Zulus who overpowered him: “ He fought like a lion.” 
E.G. 5. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF BOLINGBROKE.* 


It is a pleasure to read so well-documented a book as 
Professor Baratier’s biography of Bolingbroke, and our plea- 
sure is enhanced by the publication of his letters to Lord Stair 
from 1716 to 1720. As a distinguished French scholar the 
author enjoys the great advantage of not having fallen under 
the spell of Disraeli, whose false account of Bolingbroke and 
Shelburne has impressed itself on our national tradition. 
The Secretary of State, the exile, the leader in opposition, the 
hermit of Battersea, all appear before us subtly and skilfully 


* Lord Bolingbroke. By P. Baratier. Société d’Edition les Belles Lettres. Lettres 
Inédites de Bolingbroke 4 Lord Stair, 1716-1720. 
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interpreted. The volume contains some new material, and it is 
put together with an enviable lucidity. Old writers like 
Macknight, whose work cannot be ignored, and Cooke, to- 
gether with new writers like Sir Charles Petrie and Hopkinson, 
have all been carefully consulted ; nor have the contributions 
of Mr. Keith Feiling, Professor Michael and Professor Vaucher 
been forgotten. The outcome is a book that at once steps into 
its place as a standard authority. We see the man as well as 
the statesman, his demerits as well as his merits. He was 
unfaithful to men as well as to women; he was so over- 
weeningly ambitious that men did not trust him; and his 
character left him as politically impotent as that of Mirabeau 
himself. A man can as readily escape from his shadow as from 
the circumstances of his generation, and Bolingbroke escaped 
less than most men. His private life stood in complete conflict 
with his public. He was forced to serve such a devoted 
Churchwoman as Anne and to direct the policy of the High 
Churchmen, and yet he was immoral and free-thinking. This 
strain of contradiction runs through his life, and is inevitably 
reflected in his pamphlets. M. Baratier has noted the literary 
sources of his political thought. For our part we should have 
discovered them more often in his doings. The claim of a 
Patriot King is intelligible when we bear in mind that the 
Whigs dominated public life during the first half of the 
eighteenth century, and Bolingbroke naturally pleaded for 
vigorous kingly rule when such rule presented his sole chance 
of political salvation. The career of George III is easier to 
understand when we see not only that he fought for the con- 
ception of a Patriot King but that he had not the slightest 
intention of continuing the rule of the Whig oligarchy. The 
position of the House of Hanover in 1760 was not unlike that 
of the House of Hohenzollern in 1888. Just as the young 
Kaiser determined that his dynasty should rule instead of 
that of Bismarck—was not Bismarck’s son Herbert to succeed 
him ?—so George III resolved that he should be every whit 
as much a sovereign as his ancestors. Bolingbroke helped to 
formulate this conception in the eighteenth century, and he 
is among the distant parents of the dictatorship of our genera- 
tion. The author has been so successful with his labours that 
we wish we could persuade him to undertake a similar task for 
Harley, whose life stands in urgent need of fresh investigation. 
Rosert H. Murray. 
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“ T believe that I am acting in accordance with the mind of 
the almighty Creator. In beating off the Jews I am fighting 
for the work of the Lord,” says Hitler in his new bible for the 
German people. Were there ever uttered more blasphemous 
words? All the violence and atrocities his unscrupulous 
executioners are heaping in his name on the helpless victims 
of a satanic fanaticism their author ascribes to the will and 
plan of God. What sort of God must that be who commanded 
all the things Mr. Warburg’s book tells us, with a docu- 
mentary exactitude and quiet matter-of-factness which form 
an uncanny contrast with the things themselves! The dis- 
franchisement and persecution of a people, the expulsion of 
Jews and half-Jews from all public offices, from all professions, 
from every branch of economic life, science and art, their utter 
spoliation by laws and innumerable arbitrary acts of individ- 
uals ; their extreme humiliation by setting them, during weeks 
and months, to scrub the pavements, by tearing out the 
beards of old men, by painting the faces of young girls and 
forcing them to dance in the street; the unmentionable tor- 
tures in the concentration camps and the pogroms of Novem- 
ber roth, 1938, with their lootings and murders, with the 
demolition of shops, flats and furniture, the burning of the 
synagogues: all this the neo-German theology ascribes to 
the Lord God, and declares it to be a restoration of ‘‘ elemen- 
tary justice”? and a spontaneous outburst of the justified 
indignation of the German people. In the spirit of the 
Stuermer, the lowest paper humanity has ever seen, German 
youth is trained for many years in the hatred and persecution 
of the Jews. I saw once in a public garden of an Austrian city, 
when Jews were still allowed to sit on garden-seats, how some 
eight-year-old boys drew them from under some old Jewesses 
so that they fell to the ground. Obviously this too was God’s 
will! And obviously God wanted the Bible, not that of the 
Fuehrer, but the other one which Western mankind counts 
among its most precious treasures to be called an animal book, 
And the Jewish people the very image of the devil, the enemy 
of the German people, of humanity in general! A few weeks 
ago it was only Bolshevism which was also characterised in 
this way (they combined both, Judaism and Bolshevism, and 


* Six Years of Hitler. By G. Warburg. Allen & Unwin. 78. 6d. 
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spoke of the Jewish Bolshevism in Germany). The persecu- 
tion of Jewry is part of the neo-German barbarism which in 
the end threw Europe into the war. 

; J. Lesser. 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The foundation of the violent Nazi ideology is the race theory, the 
creed (credo quia absurdum) that the German people is a pure and dis- 
tinguished race and that all human qualities are racially determined. 
This theory has been declared most holy and in its light everything is 
looked at in Hitler’s Germany. What now is this: a race? The 
scientific scribes of the Third Reich launch a flood of slogans upon you 
when you ask them about it, but what this problem means in reality 
we are informed in the best and simplest way by Dr. Morant’s 
unpretentious book.* The truth is that there is not much in it at all. 
This whole science, when studied without prejudice and not for a 
political purpose, has succeeded in classifying some physical charac- 
teristics. It measures (on the basis of some necessarily insufficient 
statistical data) the height, with extinct peoples also the excavated 
skeletons, considers kind, colour and stage of the hair, thickness of the 
lips, the eyes, compares the blood-groups. It reaches the result that, 
as regards the peoples of Central Europe, almost all their different 
characteristics are to be found with almost all other peoples. As to the 
blood-groups, those of the Germans in the West resemble those of the 
Western peoples, those in the East of Germany the Eastern peoples, 
with only a difference of language. The blood-groups of the Germans 
show that Germany is racially much more heterogeneous than any 
other European people. The Central European peoples themselves are 
racially rather undifferentiated by physical characteristics, in spite of 
living in these areas, beside the so-called Indo-European peoples, the 
racially “ different ” Hungarians. And now attempts are made to trace 
cultural and moral values back to the alleged racial differences, and it 
is impudently contended that the German race is higher than for in- 
stance the Poles or the Czechs, and has the right to subjugate these 
peoples. Dr. Morant comes to the conclusion that one cannot speak of 
different races in Central Europe. Who knows the origins? To regard 
the language map as a racial map is a delusion. What madness then to 
surround the racial theory with religious pathos and to build a philos- 
ophy upon it! Dr. Morant thoroughly rejects the mythological con- 
ception of race and the fantastic myths regarding the origin of the 
European peoples. The reasonable and scientific treatment of this 
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question leads, on closer inspection, to an abandonment of the race 
theory in Europe. It has always been erroneous fanaticism, not simple 
truth, which has brought so much misfortune upon mankind. 


J. Lesser. 
* * * * * 

It is not surprising to learn from the publishers that the sales of their 
excellent Oxford Pamphlets on World A ffairs* have reached nearly half 
a million copies or that Mr. R. C. K. Ensor’s analysis of Mein Kampf 
has been the “ best seller.” Among some recent additions to the series, 
there is a further contribution by Mr. Ensor in Who Hitler Is, which 
contains a biographical sketch of the Fiihrer and of the Nazi rise to 
power. In Can Germany Stand the Strain? Mr. L. P. Thompson dis- 
cusses the effect of the naval blockade upon Germany’s economic 
resources and concludes that neither by “ordinary commercial 
methods ” nor by coercion of neutrals ‘‘ can Germany hope to evade 
the slow but sure pressure of naval blockade.” 

In conjunction with this pamphlet should be read Mr. W. Arnold- 
Forster’s account of The Blockade, 1914-1919. For a brief indication of 
the development and nature of the German Church struggle, Dr. N. 
Micklem’s National Socialism and Christianity should be much appreci- 
ated. Professor E. H. Carr has usefully discussed the growth and 
nature of Propaganda in International Affairs, and Mr. R. Birley has 
outlined the history of the Czechs and their ancient culture in Czecho- 
slovakia. More pamphlets are to come and it may be hoped that they 
will include topics of international law, such as the rights and duties 
of neutrals and recognised rules of warfare. 


* ¥* * * * 


Oxford, As it Was and As it is To-day, by Christopher Hobhouse,f is 
a delightful book, partly historical, partly architectural and descriptive, 
and beautifully illustrated. There are chapters on Medieval, Renais- 
sance, Reformation, Classical and Nineteenth-century Oxford. But 
alongside the description and history are many stories and sayings, 
humorous references to museums (“ kieptomaniac institutions ”’). 
Of the Martyrs’ Memorial it is said: “The intricate design of this 
memorial renders it a popular trial slope for the night-climbers which 
abound in Oxford.” Which means that this guide book, besides 
quarrelling rather violently with various architectural styles, is full of 
amusement and light reading. In the chapter on Modern Oxford the 
women come in for severe judgment and some chaff, the ordinary under- 
graduate and his vagaries are treated with a light hand. The Leftist 
tendencies are not considered very seriously, nor are the Saturday night 
orgies, all needed to “correct the education in the public schools.” “ The 
undergraduate must learn from the beginning the social scale of values. 


* Oxford University Press. 3d. net. 
{ Batsford. 8s. 6d. 
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First he must learn the meaning of a bore; secondly, that alcohol can 
be a bore; lastly that sobriety can be a bigger bore than alcohol. He 
will then be fit to take his place as a member of society.” “ For nearly 
a thousand years now, Oxford has by its quiet example taught dignity 
and the love of truth to the youth of England. There is still no place 
on earth where a young man will sooner acquire these virtues, or more 
lastingly embrace them.” 


* * * * * 


Mr. H. J. Massingham’s latest book Country Relics* is born of an 
intense desire to preserve something of the old rural culture which is 
fast disappearing in the face of modern agricultural methods and 
urbanisation. At his country home in the Cotswolds, Mr. Massingham 
has collected together a large number of old tools and implements, 
representative of obsolescent, if not obsolete, methods of husbandry 
and of country crafts, such as thatching and bodging, which have 
declined almost to extinction. The author provides not only a descrip- 
tion of these relics, but also most valuably an account of their functions 
and methods of operation by old farmers and craftsmen who have 
experienced their use. The text is illustrated by Mr. Thomas Hennell, 
who is well known for his work, Change in the Farm, which in some 
respects is complementary to this very readable book. As a protest 
against the present it is perhaps inevitable that a lament for the past 
should recur throughout its pages. Mr. Massingham would restore the 
old methods as essential for the well-being of the land and its popula- 
tion. He is bold enough to envisage that his “ collection of ‘ bygones ’ 
may be of service to posterity in supplying ideas and models for future 
tools.” 

* * * * * 


London Fabric,} by James Pope-Hennessy, treats of crypts, Hampton 
Court, Dulwich, Hertford House, Greenwich, Stafford House, Kensing- 
ton Palace, Westminster Abbey. It is written as it were by a guide 
taking a lady friend round, so that it is by no means exhaustive or 
exhausting ; it is again beautifully illustrated. 


* Cambridge University Press. 158. net. 
{ Batsford. ros. 6d. 
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